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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


ae 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, June 26th, will be issued, 

gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 

of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 

spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


EFORE our next issue appears the Jubilee festivities 
will be over, to the relief of London mankind. So far 
as we are able to discern, the arrangements, especially those 
for the safety of the public, have been well thought out, and 
if any accident occurs it will have been unavoidable. We 
would, however, most earnestly advise those of our contem- 
poraries whom the workmen trust, to publish on Monday, in 
their largest type, an appeal to them to prevent their wives 
taking children into the crowd, especially after nightfall. The 
children will not only get lost by shoals, but they are specially 
liable to be trampled down in any rush, and trampling kills 
them. All classes, too, must remember that the streets 
which the procession will thread are usually rather narrow, 
that there is only standing room on the pavements for half 
the crowd expected, that the man who smokes in such a scene 
isa public enemy, and that the detention may exceed by 
many hours the calculated time. 


The papers yesterday were full of telegrams suggesting 
that the Sultan had given way all along the line, that 
Thessaly would be evacuated, that the Capitulations 
would remain untouched, and that the indemnity to 
be paid by Greece would be reduced by the amount 
of the damage inflicted upon Thessaly. We heartily 
hope that these reports are true, but we are unable to believe 
that such a volte face has occurred in Constantinople, or 
that the Turkish Government is still accumulating troops 
both in Macedonia and Armenia without a motive. We 
incline rather to believe that the situation will be clearer 
after the Jubilee, which, owing to her Majesty’s endless 
relationships, interests all the Courts of Europe, and that 
when the smoke of the salutes clears away it will not be 
found to be so perfectly satisfactory. The Powers are beating 
time with smiling faces. If it is not so, some wholly 
unexpected pressure must have been applied to the Sultan. 


It is believed in Berlin that Dr. Miquel, the ablest of 
Prussian Ministers, and a favourite with the Emperor, will be 
appointed Vice-President of the Council in Prussia, and will 
represent the Government both in the Prussian and the 
German Parliaments. The Emperor hopes, according to the 








“ familiarise the nation and the authoritative factors of the 
Government in Prussia and the Empire with the necessity 
for stopping at no measures, even should they involve funda- 
mental constitutional changes, which may be desirable for the 
purpose of checking or neutralising the spread of social 
democracy.” The words we have quoted are very serious 
indeed. They read as if they were official, and no special 
correspondent would send them over the wires unless he had 
a deep conviction of their truth. 


India was visited on Saturday at 5 p.m with what appears to 
have been a most extended and disastrous earthquake. Owing, 
however, partly to the absence of the Times’ correspondent, and 
partly to the destruction of telegraphs, information about it 
is singularly meagre. According to the accounts furnished 
by Reuter’s agent and the Viceroy, it would seem—we are of 
course using non-scientific language—as if the earthquake 
began as usual in the Bay of Bengal, struck Chittagong, 
where the post-office was “swallowed up,” flowed north- 
wards to Calcutta, and then up the valleys of the 
Ganges and the great valley of the Brahmaputra. In 
Calcutta part of the spire of the cathedral fell, and 
“other church towers,” the Town Hall and High Court 
were badly damaged, and many houses either fell or were 
rendered unsafe. Scarcely a building escaped without a 
crack. Damage is reported from Hooghly, Burdwan, Moor- 
shedabad, Dacca, Patna, Raneegunge, Rungpore (which is 
wholly destroyed), Bankipore, Mozafferpore, Monghyr, and 
Darjeeling, at which last place many houses were thrown 
down. The heaviest consequences of the visitation were, 
however, felt in Assam, where Cherrapoonjee and Sylhet 
were “levelled to the ground,” Shillong was desolated, 
Gowalpara was drowned, and “whole villages have subsided.” 
The railway has been broken and the roads are full of 
fissures. No account is given of deaths, but it is stated 
that hundreds of Europeans and Eurasians are home- 
less, and so deep is the impression made that Government is 
seriously adjured not to fire the Jubilee salute lest it should 
bring more houses down. 


We take it that the earthquake extended over the whole of 
Arracan, Bengal, Assam, the Eastern Himalayas, and part of 
the North-West, the damage caused by the oscillations, 
which lasted for five minutes, varying with every locality. 
The movement must have been very severe, for Calcutta rests 
on a mattress of mud 74 ft. thick, and shocks of earthquake 
are usually perceived there only because they stop the 
clocks. We fear the telegrams underrate the damage done, 
especially to house property and tea “ gardens,” and that we 
shall hear farther and much worse accounts. India is in one 
way a specially bad place for earthquakes, the European 
houses falling to ruins on the slightest provocations. Native 
buildings, if old, are solid; but Europeans do not intend to 
remain, and the jerry-builder has it all his own way, erecting 
asa rule rubbishy villas, which will not keep out the heat, which 
let in the rain, and which tumble if anybody sneezes. We 
are the worst architects in the world for the tropics, and 
practically rebuild everything every twenty years. Escape is 
comparatively easy, as the houses are isolated, and even 
natives do not perish, numerous as they are, unless a wave 
from the river is driven over them, when the deaths pass 
calculation. 


The American Executive has decided to annex Hawaii, the 
group of islands in the Pacific, two thousand miles off, which 
we used to call the Sandwich Islands. The measure is entirely 
opposed to the policy of the Union, which is to avoid foreign 
possessions, and to common-sense, which shows that in 
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annexing islands the United States compel themselves to 
keep up an otherwise useless Navy. The high tariff men, 
however, need the support in Congress of the Sugar Trust, 
and the Sogar Trust finds that the American sugar- 
growers who rule Hawaii under the {form of a Republic 
are dangerous competitors. They put pressure, therefore, 
upon the high tariff President, and Mr. McKinley on 
Wednesday addressed a Message to the Senate announcing 
that he had made a Treaty with the “Government of 
Hawaii,” the American sugar-growers aforesaid, annexing 
the islands to the United States. It is believed that the 
Senate, which loves sugar, will confirm the Treaty. 


The Duke of Devonshire presided last Saturday over a 
brilliant assembly in the small concert-room of St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, where he expounded the principles of the 
British Empire League, a body that has succeeded to the now 
defunct Imperial Federation League, which appeared on the 
scene a little before its time, though not too soon to indicate 
clearly the direction in which the desires both of the Mother- 
country and of the Colonies of the United Kingdom were 
tending, certainly much too soon to express any clear con- 
viction as to the mode in which those desires shall best take 
shape. Neither the Mother-country nor her Colonies are at 
all confident that any distinct political confederation is at 
present possible; but all perceive how strong, and even 
irresistible, a force there is “‘in the air,” as the Duke said, 
tending towards a closer union. The Imperial Federation 
League asked for more than either Mother-country or 
Colonies had discerned any clear mode of putting into execu- 
tion. The British Empire League is much vaguer, and there- 
fore in the circumstances more really practical. The Duke 
of Devonshire explained how thirty-two years ago a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons (of which he was a member, 
though he had given so little attention to it that he had for- 
gotten his membership), had reported against any attempt to 
organise our Colonial power in West Africa, and had 
deliberately advised a policy opposed to that which he, 
at least, would now approve. We, he said, have no Monroe 
doctrine “to protect us. If we had, it would be a doctrine 
that would extend over the whole world.” He _ heartily 
approved, however, of the progressive Colonial policy, and 
hoped we might present to the world the spectacle of “a 
nation imperial but at the same time free.” 


Afterwards the Premier of Victoria, Sir George Turner, and 
Mr. Seddon, the Prime Minister of New Zealand, supported 
the Duke’s attitude in relation to the self-governing Colonies, 
and proposed that branches of the British Empire League 
should be established in all the Colonies. And in the banquet 
of the evening at the Philharmonic Hall, Mr. Laurier, the 
Prime Minister of Canada, made a very able speech, which 
was received with all the more enthusiasm that he repre- 
sented the French of Lower Canada, who had at one time 
opposed Great Britain both in arms and in political conflict, 
and yet are now candidly loyal to the Queen, and heartily 
glad to claim recognition as a free Colony and a free nation. 
Mr. Laurier accepted Rudyard Kipling’s description of the 
free Colony, “ Daughter I am in my mother’s house, but 
mistress in my own,” and was determined to regard past 
struggles as past for ever. He paid great honour to Lord 
Durham, who first discovered how badly England had 
formerly treated Canada, and then to Lord Elgin, who began 
the era of constitutional statesmanship there. 


Two fresh attempts at Anarchist explosions are reported 
from Paris. One occurred on Sunday in the Bois de 
Boulogne when the President, M. Faure, and his wife were 
passing in a carriage on their way to some races. No one 
was hurt, but the police found some lead piping in which 
gunpowder had been exploded. There was no evidence of 
any bullets. On Wednesday a bomb was exploded near the 
Strasburg statue in the Place de la Concorde, the base of the 
statue was injured, and fragments of some projectile were 
found even in the Tuileries gardens. As no one was killed 
‘Paris laughs, and declares that both attempts were either 
practical jokes or were got up by the police with a view to in- 
crease the President’s popularity. That is not the view 


of tbe authorities, and seems to rest on the assumption 
that there are no half-lunatic Anarchists of the impish 
type. There are plenty, and their tricks constitute the most 


formidable danger to persons on the Continent, Even }; 

the precautions sometimes taken to protect the eg 
are directed almost entirely against them, and are of a 
kind which would be directed against mischievong Bchoolbo: . 
The late Sir H. Ponsonby told the writer that but for ten}. 
lunatics the Queen would be as safe anywhere ip e i 
dominions as any lady in her own drawing-room, but that 
was not wise altogether to disregard the threats of th 
“shanny ” people. r 





Yesterday week Professor Crookes delivered a ye ™ 
teresting lecture at the Royal Institution on the diamond, 
He said that the greatest addition to our knowledge of the 
diamond had been made by the discovery of the mode of 
artificially manufacturing diamonds, though diamonds of 3 
very minute, indeed a microscopically minute, magnitude 
This was discovered by Professor Moissan. Half a pound of 
pure iron was packed in a crucible made of pure carbon 
from sugar. This was put into an electric furnace, ang , 
powerful electric arc formed above it between carbon poles, 
The iron rapidly melted, saturating itself with carbon, After 
a few minutes’ heating to a temperature above 4,000? cent. 
grade, the current was stopped and the crucible plunged inip 
cold water till it cooled to below red-heat. As iron increase 
in bulk when passing from the liquid to the solid state, the 
solidifying iron exerts an extraordinary pressure on the 
carbon, and leaves the carbon in a transparent crystalline 
form, in fact as diamonds, though diamonds of the most 
minute kind. This shows the chemist how the diamong 
pipes in the mine come into existence. After they were 
pierced from below, at an immense depth under an extreme 
pressure, the diamonds were thrown out with a mud volcano, 
The much larger dimensions of these. natural diamonds is due 
to the far greater heat and the far greater pressure developed 
in their production. Great as are the forces of science, they 
do not as yet equal those of which the laboratory of Nature 
can dispose. 


The City was greatly shocked on Tuesday by news of the 
suicide of Mr. Barnato, the great Jewish speculator in South 
African undertakings. He was only forty-five years old, but 
his immense energy in business had exhausted his brain, 
and on his way home from the Cape, though carefully 
watched, he succeeded in jamping overboard and was 
drowned. He had latterly sustained great losses, but it 
is believed that much of his wealth, which though all 
in “paper” was at one time enormous, will be pre 
served to his family. There are the usual stories about 
Mr. Barnato, who was essentially a “ promoter,” and had 
small pity on the public; but it is probable that he was 
singled out for opprobriam on account of his want of birth 
and manners, and it is certain that among his own community 
he was a kindly and even generous man. His career is one 
more evidence of the great truth that modern life, which offers 
such brilliant chances to the adventurer, if only he has 
sufficient audacity and capacity for figures, avenges itself 
upon them by wearing out their nerve power. The number 
of successful men who have committed suicide, or gone into 
asylums, or fallen into deadly melancholia is astonishing. 


A shocking railway accident occurred at Welshampton, in 
Wales, at 10 o’clock at night on Friday week. A train loaded 
with Sunday-school teachers and children was returning from 
an excursion to Barmouth, when thirteen of the coaches sud- 
denly quitted the line, and “telescoped” into one another. 
Eleven of the passengers were killed, and twenty-five injured, 
most of them with shocking wounds, the broken woodwork 
crushing or tearing their limbs. Rough aid was rendered at 
once by the country-folk, but it was two hours before an 
ambulance train could be obtained, and the sufferers carried 
away for scientific treatment. During the time of waiting 
some of them exhibited a perfectly marvellous fortitude and 
resignation, upon which we have dwelt elsewhere, and which 
is thoroughly creditable to the Welsh character,—a character 
sometimes distrusted in England because, like other Celts, 
the Welsh often say more than they mean, and being fond of 
dwelling on grievances, seem specially vindictive. It is well 
to see and recognise their good side when it is shown, a8 02 
this occasion, in marvellous unselfishness and resignation. 


As we supposed, the Waziri outbreak of last week was not 





of political importance, but it will make a small expedition 
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ary, and, therefore, cause expense. The Waziris are 
ple very like our own Highlanders two centuries ago, with 
gn abiding appetite for plunder because they have little to 
gat. Recently it was necessary to fine some villages under 
the inflaence of a fanatical Moollah, and he laid a trap for the 
ordered to collect the fine. The Maliks or headmen of 
some Villages played submission and offered food, while the 
pillmen collected with their long rifles. Colonel Bunny, 
though an experienced officer, was taken in, and while the 
troops, some three hundred of them, were resting or eating 
ina valley, nine hundred Waziris poured in a fire on them 
from the rocks. The officers and Sikhs sprung to arms, but 
were wisely ordered by the Colonel to fight their way back, 
qbich they did, reaching Datta Khel without further loss. 
It is impossible to overlook such an outrage; but the Panjab 
Government has plenty of troops, and the advice that the 
army should be increased is futile. There is a party in India 
with which the increase of the army on the frontier is a positive 
mania. They would send troops against a tiger and build for- 
tresses against the tsetse-fly. If more force is wanted, the 
troops must be made more mobile, not more numerous. 


It is quite an event in the social as well as the academical 
world that the first Board-school boy has climbed to the very 
top of the educational ladder and won the Cambridge Senior 
Wranglership. This is Mr. W. H. Austin, born June 3rd, 
1875, so that he has gained his Senior Wranglership at the 
age of twenty-two. He was educated first at the Jenkins 
Street Board-school in Birmingham, then at the Camp Hill 
Grammar-school, then at Mason College, Birmingham, and 
finally at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he obtained his 
scholarship in November, 1893, and came into residence in 
October, 1894, so that within considerably less than three 
years of commencing his College life he has attained its 
highest prize. It has been proposed that he should have a 
place in the Jubilee Procession as representing the great work 
of the Board-schools ; but we hope that that very unfortunate 
suggestion will not be adopted. We do not want to begin to 
foster vanity the very moment there is a good excuse for it. 
What an excellent thing it would be if we could only find a 
race of men whose best excuse for vanity was that they were 
not vain. But unfortunately that is a kind of justification 
for vanity not so common as might be desired. 


Mr. John Redmond inaugurated in Cork this day week the 
Cork branch of the Independent League, which is to repre- 
sent the Parnellite party in the South of Ireland. Mr. Red- 
mond declared, in reference to the rumours of an attempt to 
reunite the Irish party by Mr. Dillon, that he had reeeived no 
offer of any kind from Mr. Dillon or any one with authority 
to speak in Mr. Dillon’s name. He spoke with cordiality, or 
something as much like cordiality as an Irish Nationalist will 
venture upon towards any English statesman, of Mr. Balfour’s 
scheme for the democratic local government of Ireland, though 
he pointed out the danger that any local government scheme 
undergoes of not attracting sufficient public attention, and not 
getting scanned with all the scrutiny that would certainly be 
devoted to any Parliamentary recast of Irish institutions. He 
said, however, that a good Local Government Bill would 
probably be followed by a good Parliamentary Government 
Bill, and one much more likely to be proposed by the Tories 
than by the Gladstonians. That is a mere dream. Mr. Balfour’s 
whole political career has committed him to resist Parlia- 
mentary disintegration, and indeed Mr. Redmond’s dream is 
rather dreamt as an excuse for accepting cordially what Mr. 
Balfour has promised to give, than as a reason for expecting 
more. 


An attempt to improve upon the balloon by attaching 
to it a steering machine worked by benzine, and furnished 
with wings by the motion of which the balloon is driven in 
the direction required for the purposes of any given voyage, 
was publicly tried in Berlin last Saturday, with fatal con- 
sequences both to the inventor, Dr. Wolffert, and to the 
mechanic named Knabe who accompanied him, Apparently, 
however, the failure was not dae to any fault in the constrac- 
tion of the unwieldy flying machine itself, but to the blunder 
of the inventor, who opened the gas-valve of the great balloon 
in order to begin the descent, before he had extinguished the 
fire in the driving-machine by which he directed its course. 
The result was a shot of flame upwards from the motor-car to 








the escaping hydrogen, a loud report, and the conversion of 
the balloon and car into furnaces. The car was ut once de- 
tached, and fell with frightful velocity into a timber yard,. 
where the bodies of the inventor and his machinist were 
found terribly mutilated. The balloon had, however, ascended 
from between 2,500 ft. to 3,000 ft., advancing steadily for some 
time against a north-west wind, before the inventor made the 
fatal blunder of attempting to descend before extinguishing 
the flame in the motor-car. It was indeed a most clumsy 
air-carriage, for the balloon was 240 ft. long, and 90 ft. in 
diameter ; but the explosion was not the fault of the construc- 
tion but only of the constructor. 


Yesterday week the eleventh annual dinner of Her Majesty’s 
Civil Service took place at the Hotel Cecil, with between two 
hundred and seventy and two hundred and eighty members 
of the Civil Service present, and Lord Dufferin in the chair. 
Lord Dufferin in his impressive speech described the “supreme 
sense of duty” which animates and holds tozether the whole 
Service, in lands however distant from this country—a 
sense of duty without which the Service and the work it 
does could not endure for an hour. It is this sense of duty, 
he said, which enables each member of the Service to under- 
stand and interpret rightly the rules laid down for it by 
predecessors. Indeed without it the great complexity of the 
artificial body of which our Civil Service is composed, would 
render its habits of thought and action hardly intelligible to 
new members coming into it from outside. It is the average 
sense of the Service which enables their more distinguished 
members to perform their more arduous duties adequately, 
rather than the more distinguished members who teach 
the average members what to do. And it is the wonder- 
ful esprit de corps of the Service which enables one de- 
partment to catch the meaning and purpose of other 
departments, and one Parliamentary party to understand 
the purpose and drift of another Purliamentary party, 
without the slightest disturbance to the sensitive nerve 
of the whole administrative system. Lord Dufferin also told 
the public how hard the young gentlemen often work of whose 
labours the public sometimes makes so light, remarking that 
for days and sometimes weeks together the Chancelleries of our 
Constantinopie Legation were never closed once in the twenty- 
four hours. Moreover, the great merit of the English Civil 
Service is its modesty and silence. It hardly ever talks. In 
a foreign city he had often thought that the long lines of the 
marble effigies of deceased statesmen would, if they could, 
exclaim to the Parliamentary critics of their country, ‘“ How 
little did all this sound and fury mean? How much ,has 
come of it?” But silence, like all habitual self-restraint, 
strengthens and elevates the character. 


A luncheon was given yesterday week by ‘the United 
Empire Trade League to the Premiers of the self-governing 
Colonies and to the officers commanding the Colonial and 
Indian forces in London. Mr. James Lowther, M.P., who 
is the chairman of the League in question, presided, and 
explained that the object of the United Empire Trade 
League is “the furtherance of mutually advantageous 
trading relations on a preferential basis between all who 
share allegiance to her Majesty the Queen.” Does not 
this look like a rather curious mixing up of profitable pur- 
suits with loyal sentiments? ‘The speakers took up that line 
with a certain fervour, the Lord Chancellor, who made a 
very amusing speech, boasting that he had been a rank Protec 
tionist all his life, and likening their luncheon to a wedding- 
breakfast, or rather, he said, looking to the age of the 
company, a silver-wedding breakfast. There were indeed no 
ladies there, he remarked, but the presence of the blushing 
bride had to be supplied by the Colonial Prime Ministers. 
Sir George Turner (Premier of Victoria), who spoke after 
the Lord Chancellor, took up the same tone of sweet 
anticipation of coming profitable alliances, and thought that 
England ought to make the first advance towards the 
Colonies, which the Colonies, he said, would be most ready 
to meet in a cordial spirit; and the same view was taken by 
almost all the “ blushing brides,” as the Lord Chancellor had 
christened the Colonial Premiers. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 113. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE QUEEN’S SERVICES TO THE NATION. 


ae has been much said, and eloquently said, about 
the Queen’s services to the nation, but we doubt 
whether the people have tried to realise at all carefully 
what those services have been. Have they even dis- 
tinguished between what she has done and what she has 
not done, and have they been more grateful to her for 
what she has not done than they have been for what she 
has done? Do they look upon her as worthy of even 
more respect for what she has abstained from doing, than 
they do for what she has succeeded in doing? Ordo 
they regard her control over her statesmen, and her 
wisdom in Council, as probably even a still greater feature 
in her long and prosperous reign than her sixty years of 
wise self-restraint and carefully veiled personality ? 
These are the questions which seem hardly to have been 
‘asked, and certainly as much as possible left unanswered 
till history pronounces judgment on her reign. And 
no doubt there is wisdom in our reserve as well as in hers. 
One great advantage in having a woman on the throne is 
that we are unwilling to pry too much into the secret 
history of her reign, and that we suppress that combative- 
ness which we are only too ready to exert when the 
people thinks or imagines itself matched against a 
self-willed man. Englishmen are strongly disposed to be 
jealous of an able or even a feeble Monarch, so long 
as he endeavours to control those whose advice they think 
that he should implicitly accept. But with a woman 
they are not so peremptory. With her they are more 
willing to acquiesce in the etiquette of a constitu- 
tional Monarchy, and ask as few questions as they can 
about the secrets of Cabinet government. We are much 
too apt to forget that the self-restraint of the people 
is quite as important as the self-restraint of the Monarch, 
in the game of constitutional monarchy. And it is be- 
cause we remember this much better when a Queen is on 
the throne than we do when a man rules us, that the throne 
is always safer in the possession of a woman. Therefore 
we are far from regretting that even when we are all 
gratitude for a long and brilliant reign, we are not too 
anxious to distinguish carefully between what we owe 
to the ruler, and what we owe to her statesmen. It is not 
a question easy to answer even after all has been done and 
the account closed ; and it is impossible to answer it pre- 
maturely when the most important part of the procurable 
evidence is not yet in our hands. Still there are some 
parts of that evidence which it is neither unwise nor difficult 
to dwell upon at sucha crisis as this, and we believe that so 
far as they go, they all or almost all tend to increase our 
gratitude to the reigning Sovereign, instead of to diminish it. 
We may say quite confidently that, so far as we have at 
regen the means of judging, whenever the Queen has 
eld aloof from interfering with the counsel of her politi- 
cal advisers, she has done well, and that she has entitled 
herself to honour and not to any atom of censure. Mis- 
takes have probably been often made in our policy; no 
doubt the Crimean War may have been a serious mistake, 
but whoever was in fault, it certainly was not the Mon- 
arch. No blunder could have been greater than for a 
constitutional Monarch to have refused her assent to 
the advice of her Ministers when the whole people were 
as enthusiastic for the policy which was pressed upon 
her as any of those Ministers themselves. Nor do we 
know of any event in her reign of which there could 
be said to be the slightest evidence produced, that she 
acquiesced in their advice when she should have taken 
her own line, and used that great influence which 
even the most constitutional of constitutional Monarchs 
ssesses for giving the casting-vote against the advice of 
er Ministers. There is more than one instance in which 
it is surmised, on very fair grounds, that the Queen has 
used her power to delay an important decision. But they 
are instances in which, even if the surmise was true, she 
either withdrew her objection so soon as she found that to 
rsist would have separated her from the majority of 
er people, or in which she persisted because it became 
perfectly clear that she had the people with her. We do 
not pretend to know more than other people about the 
secrets of the Cabinet, but most people suppose that the 
Irish Church Disestablishment Bill was an example of the 
former kind, and the Irish Home-rule Bill an example of the 


riage: 
latter kind. Whether this be so or not, it ig perfect} 


clear that, if the surmise was right, the poli J 
adopted by her was right on both pee. pany lly 
hesitating, and finally giving up her hesitation, on the Trish 
Church question, and next in hesitating, and continnin 
to hesitate till she found that her people were with he 
on the Irish Home-rule question. No case can be - 
duced in which she left the decision to her ptt 
when she might have held them back, in which 
it would have been both possible and prudent for , 
sagacious Monarch to have put a veto on the advice given 
to her. Indeed whenever there is a doubt it is always wise; 
for a constitutional Monarch to leave the responsibility of 
action to her Minister who has the people behind him 
and this we can hardly be wrong in supposing to haye been 
the Queen’s great principle during her long reign, Jt je 
of course less easy to say whether the Queen ha 
actually interfered when it would have been wiser not to 
interfere with the advice tendered to her. English 
Ministers always feel it their duty, and rightly feel it 
their duty, to shelter the throne, and never throw the 
responsibility of action on the Crown unless they think it a 
matter of the very first importance to the English State to 
ward off what they deem a dangerous resolve. Of such 
a crisis we have had no example in the present reign; ang 
having had none it is impossible for us to say whether 
or not she has ever thrown the sceptre into the scale 
against the advice of her Minister. It seems to us very 
unlikely, looking to the whole course of her reign and the 
great amount of gossip which has been publicly put forward 
and canvassed without the least trace of any tangible 
accusation against the Crown. But whether it be so or not, 
it is certain that if ever she has so interfered,—of which no 
one has ever produced the least evidence,—it must have 
been in a case where the Minister himself was at least too 
little confident in the wisdom of his own counsel, to set 
his own judgment against the Queen’s. And that being 
80, it is at least as likely as not that she (who certainly 
would have been on the side of prescription and caution) 
was in the right. 


It is a much more difficult question to approach whether 
the Queen’s judgment has ever actually so far affected that 
of her advisers as to alter their advice, or at least render 
them sufficiently doubtful of their own judgment, to 
prefer deferring to the judgment of the Queen. It seems 
to us very probable that this result may have taken place 
not unfrequently, especially in foreign policy, where the 
Queen has always been in possession of a consecutive chain 
of facts and opinions, and has had the best means of dis. 
criminating between the value of the several opinions sub- 
mitted to her. At any rate, nothing can be more certain than 
that when her judgment has either overruled, or at least 
suspended, the advice of her constitutional advisers, the 
responsibility has remained upon them, not upon her. They 
accepted counsel of the very first weight in deferring to her, 
and it was their own act that they deferred to her and did 
not persist in tendering their own earlier counsel. This is 
just one of those cases in which the Sovereign exercises a 
legitimate constitutional authority by producing to the 
advisers of the Crown new reasons, or a new confirmation of 
old reasons, for taking a different course from that which 
the Minister has proposed. The Sovereign has always 
been one member, and in the case of able Sovereigns, 
one of the most influential members, of the Cabinet. 
And nothing can be more reasonable than that this 
should be so. Of course the Sovereign is closely identified 
with the welfare of the people, and has the highest in- 
terest possible in their content and prosperity, and of 
course, too, the Sovereign has access to all the best sources 
of political judgment. It is certain that no ruler who is 
not sagacious will have anything like the same influence 
with the Minister as a Sovereign who is sagacious and 
who has a good dose of popular sympathy in him (or her). 
We all know how much more anxious Sovereigns often 
are to have the people on their side than even the shrewdest 
and most popular Minister. They frequently feel them- 
selves the best representative of the people, and know 
that they often see the popular view of the case a 
great deal better than the so-called popular Minister 
of either party. Mr. Disraeli believed in the influence 
of the Crown on the people and of the people on 
the Crown, as very few Ministers of either party 
have believed in it, and it was for that reason, We 








imagine, that the Queen attached so much importance to 
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his advice. Even in despotic countries the Sovereign has 
often represented the people better than any of the 
Sovereign’s advisers. And shrewd Ministers know this, and 
gre always anxious to hear what a shrewd Sovereign thinks 
on any great popular issue. We are too apt to forget 
that the Sovereign is not only one of the Cabinet, but one 
of the most influential members of the Cabinet, where the 
double line of authoritative tradition and of popular 
tradition, are carefully cherished by her, and are 
regarded as closely identified with each other. We 
hold that the Sovereign is one of the most influential 
advisers of the nation, and not the less so that no one 
bas the right to overrule her advice, and to say, ‘ this 
is the view of the Queen’ and ‘that is the view of 
her Minister.’ 





THE JUBILEE PREPARATIONS. 


HE preparations for the Jubilee, which may now be 
T considered complete, are, on the whole, successful. 
Application was made in three quarters—to the world, to 
the Empire, and to London—to do honour to the Queen, 
and the response from all three has been of the most 
sympathetic kind. The world, to begin with, has given 
unusual testimony of its appreciation and friendship. All 
the Kings of Europe have sent special representatives, 
usually their Heirs-Apparent, as in the Austrian case, or 
near relatives, as in that of Germany, while the great 
Republics of France and the United States have despatched 
special Envoys with assurances of friendship and respect. 
No Sovereigns are coming, because their presence would 
have deranged all etiquettes, and detracted from the 
lonely majesty of the Queen’s momentary position; but 
the world seldom sees such a gathering of Princes as will 
on Tuesday follow the Royal cortége. There will be no 
figure among them so imposing in its stateliness as was 
that of the unfortunate Frederick, heir of Germany, who 
in the last Jubilee festival was the cynosure of all eyes, 
happily ignorant of the destiny which was soon to over- 
take him; but there will be a gallant group of the great 
gentlemen of Europe. The only five Monarchies left in 
Asia which are free—Turkey, Persia, Siam, Japan, and 
China—will all be represented, the Emperor of the last- 
named having, moreover, bestirred himself to send over 
magnificent presents. Perhaps he remembers—yet pro- 
bably he never heard—that he and the Queen together 
rule more than half of all the men who to-day are 
alive upon the planet, a remark which could never have 
been made, from the beginning of history, of any two 
other Sovereigns. The homage to the Queen, therefore, 
paid by her equals is cemplete, and though much 
of it is due to her relationships and some to her age— 
the Chinese man is particularly pointed in his compli- 
ments about that—the people who are proud of her may 
also be proud of it. The second response, that from the 
Empire, still the largest, as well as the most widely 
extended upon earth, has been as cordial and as full. 
The free Colonies, the daughter-nations of England—only 
Spain ever had so many daughters, and they have all 
married coloured men—have forwarded the politicians they 
have chosen as Premiers; India sends her Princes; and 
from Hong-kong to New Zealand, from Canada to 
Queensland, every Colony and dependency is represented 
by a deputation of its own troops, who, it may be fairly 
added, are regarded among the dark races, not as we 
regard them, but as the most active and important section 
of the people. White or black, American, Asiatic, or 
African, not one among those many coloured troops from 
many continents is a conscript, or punishable if he refuses 
to serve her Majesty in the field. It is a wonderful group, 
that body of “Colonial” troops, and suggests many 
thoughts, among which that of the durability of empires 
is not, perhaps, the strongest. No matter, they are there, 
and for the present it is with sincerity that they acknow- 
ledge themselves rejoiced to be her Majesty’s subjects. 
The hymn of unity rings out loud and clear, and would be 
unbroken by even soft dissonance were it not that the 
Irish are still humming to themselves a shrilly melan- 
choly dirge. Well, well, the cypress is a creature of God 
as well as the oak and the teak tree. As for the third 
response, the one from London, that is going up as we 
write from a thousand hammers in noisy, but still cheer- 
ful, preparation. Whether all the seats put up will be let 
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we neither know nor care—if half the “syndicates” are 








ruined, so much the better, for the speculators want a lesson 
—but that the mighty city is dressing herself for a grand 
celebration, that her people will turn out literally in 
millions, and that among those millions there are only units 
who do not rejoice at any honour or happiness which the 
Queen may enjoy, is as certain as that London is greater 
in population, in wealth, in the multitude of its interests, 
and in its importance to mankind than ever was Imperial 
Rome. London is really glad to be summoned to a gala, 
to suspend for one day its never-ending industry, to see a 
magnificent pageant, and to feel—that is the secret of the 
Imperialist feeling of London—“ Of all that I see, of all, 
in fact, that moves within the Empire, [ am the centre, 
the banking-house, and the commercial granary.” The 
preparations are abominably ugly—nothing is so ugly as a 
stage before the curtain rises—but of the vastness of the 
preparations, of the profusion of the expenditure, of the 
willingness of the whole people to help, and to admire, and to 
clap hands, there cannot be the smallest doubt. It is most 
decisively proved perhaps by a note of vague alarm 
which we detect in some experienced quarters, as if the 
attraction might prove too overwhelming, and the fire- 
buckets, the exits, the guards insufficient to prevent a 
stampede. “Do not bring children,” whispers one old 
hand; “Too much timber,’ mutters another; and “I 
hope the jerry-work only begins at the second story,” 
suggests a third, who knows that the force of a flowing 
crowd is like the force of a river in flood. It is, how- 
ever, only the vastness of the affair which appals some 
imaginations. The total crowd may be bigger than any- 
thing yet seen on earth, but London will be cloven by the 
order which seals the bridges, the Procession traverses 
six miles of streets, and why the crowd at any one point 
should be denser than on the last Jubilee Day, or on the 
Garibaldi Day, or on the day of the Prince of Wales’s 
wedding, it is difficult to perceive. Let the people only 
keep their heads, and all should go well enough ; and our 
people do keep their heads. 

A great deal of criticism is wasted on the preparations 
in regard to a single point. It is said that the industrial 
life of Britain will not have in the pageant the place 
which it has in the Kingdom and the Empire. The 
criticism is well founded enough as to the fact, and 
well intentioned as to meaning, but how was the 
deficiency, real though it may be, to be avoided? 
The two objects of the arrangements are to honour the 
Queen, and to produce an Imperial pageant, and how, 
without interfering with either, was industry to be fittingly 
represented ? The industrious will be there by the million, 
the overwhelming feature in the show; and industry in 
the abstract, even when symbolised, does not, outside 
Belgium, lend itself well to pageantry. There they have 
a traditional method, but here industry is not a century 
old. Do the critics want a march of the Trades with their 
banners, as in a Foresters’ féte, or would they like a 
Titanic hammer or a gigantic plough? The crowd has 
humour, if the critics have not, and would only laugh at 
the introduction of such an incongruity. A contemporary, 
usually good-humoured enough when no Peer-landlord is 
in the pillory, grows quite fierce over the neglect to provide 
seats for the trades and for Board-school children; but 
since when have artisans delighted to sit quiet and be 
stared at, or why should children be specially honoured 
because they get lessons for nothing? Is not the honour 
rather due to the philanthropic taxpayer? That industry 
is the foundation of all things in England may be most 
heartily admitted, but when he wants to make a picture— 
and that is the object of the Jubilee celebration—it is not 
the foundation of a building which the artist puts in the 
foreground. An army, it has been wisely said of old, 
“‘ marches on its belly,” but when the object is a grand 
military display the cooking-pots and the tumbrils are not 
put in front. 

Another and very different class of critics complain 
that in the Jubilee celebration there is a “ dangerous” 
element of boasting. We feel that superstition a little 
ourselves, and should rather like to depute an Archbishop 
to walk in his robes after the Queen’s carriage repeating 
texts about Tyre and Sidon; but it is rather weak to 
believe that God grudges reasonable exultation to a well- 
meaning people, by no means given to shouting in honour 
of themselves, or to suppose that a show, merely because 
it is big and bright and scenic, must necessarily be 
followed by calamity. Itis a melancholy world in many 
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ways, but we do not know that one of its laws is that 
happiness irritates the destinies, and after all, is there not 
Mr. Scott, of the Meteorological Department, to play the 
part of the slave behind the chariot? We are all to-day 
very scientific, and enterprising, and wealthy, and we 
have just as much power to arrest rain on Tuesday, or 
even to predict whether it will rain on Tuesday, as the 
animalcule in the gutters. ‘Queen’s weather” cannot 
be ordered, though it usually comes—we remember two 
or three striking exceptions—and if it rains with a will all 
the preparations, and all the expenditure, and all the 
energy spent in creating a glorious scene, will have given 
us nothing except, perhaps, a million of bad colds. That 
utter dependence of man upon the commonest of natural 
laws may well take the boasting out of him, as the insect 
took the boasting out of the ancient King. Absit omen, and 
may it be as fine as even the dressmakers could wish, for 
a bright sky is now the only condition to be desired. 





MR. LABOUCHERE’S “ TIP.” 


R. LABOUCHERE, though he is not, and never 
can be, regarded as a serious politician, is a very 
clever man, and he sometimes succeeds in expressing the 
latent thought of the Radical party in a way that makes 
his thoughts bite, and gives him a kind of half-recognised 
leadership. We do not, however, think that the “tip” 
he offered on Saturday to the more Radical section of his 
party will benefit them much. It is a little too much like 
the wisdom of the Eatenswill journalist, who read up 
China under the letter C, and Metaphysics under the letter 
M, and then, combining his information, enlightened the 
world on the subject of Chinese Metaphysics. Mr. 
Labouchere has evidently perceived that there is a good 
deal of philanthropy afloat in the air, and a good deal of 
Collectivism, and has imagined that if he could combine 
those two sources of emotion he could devise for his party 
what it greatly needs, a taking policy, or at all events a 
policy that would take with the majority of those who live 
by wages. Speaking, therefore, on Saturday in the 
‘Twickenham Town Hall, he told his audience that the 
need of the situation at present was that the Liberal and 
Radical party should “ make it up with the working man ” 
—or did he perhaps say, “ should make up to the working 
man” P—and then proceeded to suggest a method by which 
this feat could be accomplished. He was not a Socialist, 
he said, in a rather needless spirit of self-defence, but 
he believed that the State collectively could do much for 
the benefit of the individual, and he wanted that “ when 
a child came into the world he should be a special ward of 
the State.” The State should see not only that he was 
decently educated—which it does see—but that he 
was decently clothed, decently housed, and properly 
fed, the State, in fact, acting as parent even if it 
acted through the agency of the natural father. Then 
when the boy became a working man the State should see 
that he had a fair wage for a fair day’s work, and when he 
reached old age should ensure him an “adequate” 
pension, and not leave him to the cold comfort of the 
workhouse. The State should take over the railways. 
The State should erect workmen’s dwellings. In fact the 
State should undertake to do anything by its doing which 
the workman would be benefited. Nobody else that we 
see is to be particularly cared for, but the workman is to 
be the one man protected by the State, which as a baby 
will buy his papboat ; as a lad will be his tailor, his school- 
master, and his purveyor and cook; as a man will either 
pay him good wages, or compel somebody else to do it; as 
a veteran will find him a pension, so relieving him from 
any necessity for thrift; and finally—though Mr. 
Labouchere skilfully avoided that melancholy incident 
in all careers—when he is a corpse will doubtless bury him, 
and perhaps put up by his grave a head-stone to com- 
memorate his virtues. 
Nobody can say that is a small policy, and we do not 
doubt that if the speech had been uttered in any country 
of the Continent, Mr. Labouchere would have been 


transported shoulder-high to his carriage amidst shrieks 
of gratulation from an excited crowd, and would thence- 
forward have been watched by a paternal Government 
with something of suspicion and more of dislike. In 
Middlesex, however, we fancy Mr. Labouchere will make 
@ much shallower impression, perhaps not more than the 


. . « fh 
to crowds in the Park, who listen quietly, give their 
pennies or refuse their pennies, and go away ag j 
dividualistic as ever. English workmen have pM 
sense, and will ask themselves first of all, almost without 
reflection, where all the money for this expansive ts 
gramme is to come from. If the State is to be the 
benevolent uncle who pays for everything, the State must 
have wealth, and as the workmen are, on the theory of al] 
Collectivists, the chief sources of wealth, they must be 
taxed to provide the necessary resources. We doubt if 
they will like that, and are quite sure that the “Liberal 
and Radical” organisers of industry will not like it at all, 
Neither will the mothers of the community, who believe 
that they can manage their children “a sight better” 
than any inspector can, and who, if the choice jg 
left to them, will rather toil for those children than 
lose, as they would inevitably lose, all motherly control 
over their bringiig up. Who, then, will accept the pro- 
gramme? Clearly, in Mr. Labouchere’s belief, the work. 
men will,and it is the workmen’s adhesion only that he asks 
because they have, in Northampton at all events, a majority 
of the votes. But is he quite sure that he understands 
his countrymen, who hitherto have been rather mulishly 
individual, have liked to be masters in their own houses, 
and have resented rather than loved interference from 
above? It seems to us at least possible that the work- 
men, if thus deprived of their independence and coddled 
from cradle to grave by some one they never see, may 
regard the new employer, the State, who is so very big, 
so very rich, so entirely beyond coercion even by kicking, 
with eyes full of anything but amity. Workhouse 
children are not so much attached to that impersonal 
mother. That was rather a suggestive incident which 
occurred last week in the International Miners’ Congress, 
The delegates all voted for the “nationalisation” of the 
mines of Europe as at least a counsel of perfection, with 
the remarkable exception of the Germans. The repre- 
sentatives from Germany declined to vote, saying, as we 
understand, that they did not like to oppose a resolution 
so generally approved by their brethren, but that they 
knew from experience what an all-embracing, in-all-things- 
meddling, paternal and maternal State was like, and 
thought it, on the whole, mere tyrannical than the private 
owner, and decidedly more detestable. And that was a 
significant incident, too, that occurred last week, the 
decision of the two largest Friendly Societies by heavy 
majorities that they would have nothing to do with 
any scheme whatever for State - managed pensions. 
They preferred, they said, to manage for themselves 
the best way they could. No doubt that vote was 
greatly enlarged by the dislike with which the managers 
of Friendly Societies regard any interference with 
their authority, but still they must have had their 
constituents more or less behind them, or they would not 
have been quite so plain. So far from believing that 
Mr. Labouchere’s philanthropic Collectivism will catch 
hold, we believe that the workmen will from the first 
look askance at it, and that the moment they fully under- 
stand what it means, they will growl that they no more 
like scientific slavery than slavery under capital or under 
Kings. They want to be free and their children to be let 
alone. The English workmen are as much Individualists 
as the English middle class, and any party which desires 
their hearty and permanent support will have to reckon 
with that fact. They have a vague but strong notion that 
they ought to have more certainty in the way of finding 
work, and perhaps greater security from capricious or 
tyrannical dismissal, but they have no more idea of being 
regenerated and governed from above for a reward in 
dinners, than they have of dismissing all private employers 
to make way for the officers of the State who, representing 
the whole community, will have, as regards each class, 
for their first object cheapness of production. All weat 
shirts, therefore the State Iuspector of Sempstresses must 
get the shirts out of them, and shirts with buttons, for 
the least possible expenditure in cash. The sempstresses’ 
vote will count for nothing against the general need. 
That fact is one which it is not difficult to bring home to 
the people, and the next great wave of demand from 
below will not, we think, take the Collectivist direction. 
Why, in truth, should workmen long for an irresistible 
employer who, if he pleased, could treat every strike as 
mutiny ? 





erator does who in fine weather preaches the same ideas 


What direction it will take we confess we know no more 
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than Mr. Labouchere does. So far as careful observation 
enables us to form an opinion, it is that the effect of com- 
ulsory education has been a good deal to diminish the 
belief in panaceas of any kind, and to increase the general 
supply ©: individual energy, and readiness to compete for 
whatever good things may be going. So far as we can 
perceive, Utopias of any kind have less charm than they 
had—let Mr. Labouchere look back on the wild enthusiasm 
with which the Charter was regarded—while there is no 
particular obstacle in the way of comfort of which the 
people are anxious to be rid. Being masters, they have 
ceased to care for extensions of the suffrage, they cannot 
be excited about the proprietorship of “ land,” which they 
know does not pay, and by some merciful dispensation of 
Providence they have not got currency upon the brain. 
They have no more idea that they would all be rich if 
florins superseded sovereigns than they have that they 
would be rich if everybody paid for everything in coppers. 
They acutely desire a rise in the general standard of wages, 
which, no doubt, if it were possible, would be the most bene- 
ficial of all “ boons,” and the best of them begin, we are 
told—we have not ourselves seen this—to lament the 
steady fall in the rate of interest, ‘‘ which makes savin’, 
ou see, Sir, kind o’ no use,” but they are not looking 
to the State to give them better wages or to restore 
5 per cent. to its old, and, as they think, natural, position. 
They are, in fact, undecided as to what they particularly 
want, and inclined to fill up the interval with looking on 
at the drama of the world, which day by day, as they 
Jearn more, unfolds itself to them in evening papers more 
and more clearly and interestingly. It is supposed on all 
hands that this attitude of mind will pass, and Mr. 
Labouchere is not the only orator who will try to hasten 
the passing; but we should not at all wonder if it lasted 
much longer than statesmen expect, and if politics 
remained dreary for a long time to come. It is quite 
certain, at all events, that there is at present no acute 
want in the public mind, not even one for a Court-Martial 
upon the Principal of Haileybury, and that the orators 
who from time to time tell everybody that there ought to 
be one, meet with no general response. A European war 
in which England was either engaged or keenly interested 
would of course change this mood almost instantaneously, 
but, peace being granted, it may continue for many years. 
The press of small events reported every day is so great 
that we are all apt to forget that ten years is not a great 
eal in the life of even a short-lived nation, and that this 
one expects not to die until it is very old. 





THE AMERICAN ANNEXATION OF HAWATITI. 


ie United States stand at the parting of the ways. 
The annexation of Hawaii, if accomplished, means an 
end to the historic policy of the Republic since its 
foundation, and the venture on a new quest fraught with 
difficulties and dangers not afew. Hitherto the general 
doctrines with regard to foreign policy laid down in 
Washington’s memorable Farewell Address have governed 
the conduct of the United States. Washington advised 
the citizens of the infant Republic to have as large com- 
mercial associations with foreign nations as was possible, 
but at the same time as few direct political relations. 
Washington’s ideal was a kind of self-contained world, as 
it was the ideal of Jefferson, of Clay, of Webster, and of 
Lincoln, The one strong opposition to that policy came 
from a section of the slaveholding South, which, seeing 
the rapid growth of the Free States of the North, per- 
ceived that the “ peculiar institution” was doomed unless, 
by annexation, it could be extended. The Mexican War 
was waged for that purpose, but it scarcely, perhaps, 
contravened the settled policy, because the new terri- 
tory was conterminous with the existing territory of 
the Republic. In the case of Cuba, however, it was 
different. Pierce and Buchanan were both actively 
favourable to Cuban annexation, for, being both tools of 
the South, they were prepared to carry out Southern 
designs for extending the area of slavery. It was sheer 
economic necessity which led to that policy; for, as 
Cairnes showed, in one of the most luminous books ever 
written by any human being, the exhaustion caused by 
slavery compelled some kind of artificial renewal, which 
could only come from outside. The Civil War was pro- 
bably a blessing in disguise, as it effectually prevented the 
slave power from acquiring a farther lease of life by 








fresh annexations, and so becoming the dominating power 
in the Republic. Another Administration liké Buchanan’s 
might in all probability have brought about that result. 

The war had not, however, been long over when re- | 
newed attempts were made to secure territory beyond | 
the sea. Mr. Seward, when Secretary of State under 
President Johnson, attempted to purchase the island of 
St. Thomas from Denmark. This scheme proved abortive, 
but the next effort at annexation was of a more serious 
character. President Grant himself sent to the Senate 
a treaty for the annexation of St. Domingo, and there 
at once sprung up a vigorous agitation. Mr. Sumner led 
the opposition in the Senate to Grant’s project, and his 
speech of four hours’ duration is still spoken of by the few 
survivors who knew about it, as one of the'chief efforts of 
his life. Of course, speeches in executive session of the 
Senate are not reported, but Sumner’s biographer says. 
that his position was that “no greed of land should pre- 
vail against the rights of the people.” After prolonged 
debates the treaty was rejected, since there was a tie, and 
the needed two-thirds majority was not secured. Grant 
was ill-advised enough to wreak a petty vengeance on 
Sumner by removing from his post as Minister to Englan’, 
Mr. Motley, who had been Sumner’s nominee. There can 
be no question that the bulk of the American people 
approved, at the time, of the attitude which Sumner had 
taken. As Secretary of State in Garfield’s Cabinet, it was, 
we have reason to believe, the design of Mr. Blaine to take 
some step for brin ging about the closer union of Canada 
with the United States, with a view to ultimate annexa- 
tion. Garfield’s death, however, nipped this project in 
the bud, and the Administration of General Arthur 
took a quiet and peaceful line, as did that of 
Mr. Cleveland. It was reserved for Mr. Harrison 
to open once more the question of extra territorial 
acquisitions by encouraging the revolution which a 
few American traders had effected in Hawaii, and 
by recommending the annexation of those islands to 
the United States. Mr. Cleveland, in his second term 
of office, denounced this policy, and advised that the 
dethroned native Queen be reinstated. This course was 
unpopular, for there were two currents of feeling setting 
against Mr. Cleveland. On the one hand, there were 
large commercial interests in Hawaii, and on the other 
hand, a considerable body of religious feeling had been 
roused. The late Queen had not been a pattern of all 
the virtues, and the new Republic was represented ap 
American, civilised, Christian, and moral, as contrasted 
with one which had been Pagan, vicious, and corrupt. 
The Senate debated the question long and eagerly, with 
the result that the policy of Mr. Cleveland was rejected, 
his own side partly voting and speaking against him. 
Thus, so far as the Senate was concerned, the old idea of 
non-intervention was abandoned, and either annexation or 
protectorate was rendered inevitable. 

It was clear to observers that as soon as the Republican 
party was again in office the project of annexation would 
crystallise. That party represented, on the one hand, 
the great commercial Trusts, and on the other, the Pro- 
tective idea. Now, the chief economic result of Protection 
in the United States is that there is, owing to the extra- 
ordinary development of machinery, constantly recurring 
over-production to an abnormal degree. For the products 
so turned out no markets are available, and thus sud- 
denly developed crises in trade are more prolonged and 
depressing in America than here, owing to the unwise 
policy of providing no natural outlet. Therefore, so ae 
as the party clings to high Protection, some artifici 
outlet must be found, and hence the reciprocity schemes, 
and the notion of “punishing” other nations which do 
not offer special terms to the United States. The demand 
for new markets under such conditions as these easily leads 
to demands for annexation ; and we must expect that the 
Republican party will either abandon high Protection 
(which does not at present seem likely), or will develop a 
policy of annexation, under whatever name it may be dis- 
guised. The existence of the Trusts, though not absolutely 
due to Protection, is bound up with it to a great extent, and, 
consequently, when we have said that Protection demands 
some such policy as that we are discussing, it may also 
be said that the Trusts demand it. The most influential 
of these is the Sugar Trust, which has large interests. 
in the sugar-producing industry of Hawaii,—the chief 
industry there. Several millions of dollars a year pass. 
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between the Trust in New York and the growers in 
Hawaii. The sugar schedules of the new Tariff Bill are 
so arranged as to put thirty-five million dollars into the 
coffers of the Trust, and it is no accident that the sugar 
schedules are being discussed at the same time that the 
annexation of Hawaii is announced. Both are parts of one 
huge “deal,” the effect of which will be to make the sugar 
industry of the United States one gigantic monopoly. 
Thus it is aa true in the case of Hawaii as it was in the 
case of Cuba that annexation projects are determined by 
economic considerations. In the one case it was the State- 
protected slavery interests, in the other case it is the 
State-protected capitalist interests. 

It is probable that Japanese designs on Hawaii have 
precipitated this action on the part of the American 
Government. It is clear that those who now administer 
the Hawaiian Republic believe that Japanese immigration 
would lead to Japanese annexation. So far as outward 
relations go, therefore, the United States have uttered the 
warning “Hands off!” to Japan. It is said that no 
interference from any European Power will be permitted, 
—a needless warning, as no European Power wants to 
interfere. English people would certainly rather see 
Hawaii, or any other country, in the hands of a Christian 
and Aryan Power than in those of an Asiatic people. 
But, apart from the mixed motives which have led to the 
decision of President McKinley, it might well be that an 
enewy of the United States might rather be glad than 
otherwise to see the American people plunge into a line 
of policy utterly at variance with the genius of their 
institutions, foreign to the ideas of their wisest states- 
men, and tending to break down the barrier which, at 
less expense than is known in any other great State in 
the world, protects the Republic, saves it from military 
outlay, and enables it to pursue its course in peace and 
safety. The annexation of Hawaii is none of our busi- 
ness, and every one recognises the fact that the United 
States have interests there which are far greater than 
those of any other Power. The primary interest we 
have in the question is an intellectual one,—what will 
be the effect of such a step on the institutions and 
policy of the Republic? At home it will mean the 
more complete dominance of the great capitalist in- 
terests, while abroad it will mean the gradual evolu- 
tion of the Republic into a less peaceful and possibly 
militant Power. If Hawaii is to be made a State of 
the Union or a part of the State of California, it must be 
defended from possible attacks, such as that of Spain, in the 
event of war, or that of Japan, or of China or Russia, if 
the long entente between Russia and the United States is 
ever disturbed. If the Hawaiian natives are allowed to 
vote in the Congressional and Presidential elections the 
problem of the inferior or backward races, already so 
difficult in the United States, will be yet farther com- 
plicated. If they are not allowed, Hawaii will be a close 
oligarchy, unfit companion of free Republican States. 
Besides, if Hawaii, thousands of miles away from the 
American continent, is to be annexed, what of Cuba close at 
hand? Why should not the Sugar Trust stretch out its 
tentacles towards the West Indies, now in a forlorn 
economic condition, and wanting some special terms with 
the United States so as to revive their fallen fortunes ? 
Quite apart from the foreign complications thus suggested, 
what shall we say of the prospect thus looming up before 
the United States of millions of a dark or half-breed popula- 
tion either admitted to political equality with white citizens 
or treated as social helots, and thus forming the materials 
for a possible servile war? These are the considerations 
which suggest themselves to the minds of all friends of 
the American Republic, and which, we doubt not, are 
already suggesting themselves to the minds of millions of 
American citizens. 

For it is clear that the Treaty will be vigorously 
opposed even in the Senate, and more vigorously outside. 
The gravity of the step must be evident. It is nothing 
Jess than a political revolution, and it is practically one 
taken at the bidding of a great money power. With our 
own experiences in South Africa, we should not affect 
the censorious attitude, but we do confess to some grave 
misgivings as to this new course in the interest of the 
United States, and of the peaceful evolution of Republican 
Government in that great country. Arguments drawn 


from the British Empire are not to the point here. Our 
system is so different from the American that we cannot 





Ma ca 
argue from one to the other. Our Empire is se from 
the governing country by the sea, and nobody Proposeg 
incorporation of distant black and brown peoples into oy 
own home-life. But hitherto in the United States it he 
been regarded as essential that complete incorporation 
should follow annexation, and even the old home of the 
Mormons has been fully incorporated. Can countrieg 
like Hawaii and Cuba be so incorporated without striking 
a fatal blow at the very idea of the Republic? That jg 
the problem which the American people have now to 
consider and to solve. 





THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND wp. 
LAURIER ON COLONIAL GROWTH. 


er: meeting of the Colonial Premiers in Liverpool last 
Saturday was one of the great sign-posts in the 
Colonial policy not only of England but of the world, 
The Duke of Devonshire presided, and read an address 
which was one of singular weight, and in the evening 
meeting the Prime Minister of the Canadian Dominion 
spoke in a sense that will anticipate some of the greatest 
difficulties in the Colonial history not only of this 
but of many other countries, though England being 
the mother of the most powerful and numerous Colonies 
in existence, the history of English Colonies will naturally 
contain, at least for a century or two, the most important 
features of the Colonial questions likely to arise between the 
Mother-countries and the Colonial offspring of every prolific 
nation. The Duke of Devonshire touched upon one very 
critical point in our Colonial history when he remarked that 
but a generation ago he had been a member of a Committee 
to consider the true policy of this country towards our 
settlements in West Africa, and that he had been much 
surprised to find that he himself really was a member of 
that Committee, which he had not very frequently attended 
and had wholly forgotten. This was remarkable as show- 
ing that the early traces of great movements in the history 
of nations are often very faintly marked, and very slightly 
impressed even on the minds of considerable statesmen 
who were personally connected with them, though they 
resulted in great consequences. And the report of that 
Committee was curiously significant because it took a 
view of the Colonial policy of this country which, whether 
it was wise or foolish, was at least entirely at variance 
with that which has been forced upon us by subsequent 
events, since it declared that we ought to interfere as little 
as possible in the government of the barbarous African 
tribes, and only help them so far as we can to govern 
themselves, with the intention of ultimately withdrawing 
from exerting any territorial influence over them altogether. 
The Duke now regards that policy as quite mistaken, and 
thinks that for the last twenty-five years the dealings of 
this country with the West African tribes have been wrong 
and wasteful of ourinfluence. In Canada, where there was 
much more plausibility in pursuing such a policy as 
this, we took a different line, and that different line has 
resulted in the greatest success of our Colonial policy all 
over the world. Of course there was a much better field 
in Canada for the extension of our government without 
anything like such absolute dictation as we should have 
been obliged to pursue among mere barbarians, for 
in Canada we had not only held our own, but 
had eventually been able to grant real self-govern- 
ment and to encourage effectual federation among closely 
connected States. This the Duke of Devonshire 
holds as the true policy, so long as it proceeds in 
the most carefully tentative way, and does not attempt 
to impose a cut-and-dried system without slowly 
feeling our way. Now in Canada we had neither trusted 
to Free-trade as a perfect clue to bring us to our true 
relation with the States with which we had to co-operate, 
nor have we recently attempted to govern them with the 
strong hand since we learned that they were sufficiently 
politically developed to know much better what they 
wanted for themselves, than we could discover it for them. 


Mr. Laurier, in his evening speech, took the same 
ground. England had discovered, he said, for the first 
time that a Colony could be also a nation, and that it 1s 
possible to maintain a real authority over such a nation 
even though allowed, up to a certain point, to govern 
itself. The British people, said Mr. Laurier very 
truly, has no genius for constitution writing. It has 





no gift for leaping to great constitutional conclusions. 
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All that it has a real genius for, is groping its way slowly 
to the best possible arrangement between one people and 
another ; for giving way here where giving way is best, 
and insisting there where insisting is best; and so feeling 
its way to what enables both peoples to work together. 
That is what the British race can do. It can learn from 
experience. It can profit by its own blunders. And it is 
by recognising its own blunders, and correcting them, that 
it has learned to govern Canada well, not only though it 
had lost, but because it had lost, the States of North 
America by its obstinacy. Lord Durham and Lord Elgin 
had saved Canada for England through the frank 
recognition of the blunders of our former policy in North 
America, and of the tendency of our statesmen to repeat 
them in Canada. 


In one respect the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. 
Iaurier took somewhat different lines, and lines which 
more or less supplemented each other. The Duke of 
Devonshire was careful to insist that we had in former 
times dwelt too much on the magic of Free-trade. He 
thought Cobden and Bright had been mistaken in 
preaching that the free interchange between the different 
nations of the earth of their various products, would turn 
the world into a commercial paradise. Not only was that 
a mistake, but even a very close protective system did not 
prevent a great deal of prosperous commerce. Both 
Germany and France had a considerable volume of 
trade with foreign Colonies in spite of a tariff which 
was anything but encouraging to commerce. The Duke 
himself is a hearty Free-trader, and thinks that for 
England Free-trade has been, and is, a great blessing. 
Still, in his view, our recent history has shown that 
trade can prosper in spite of hostile tariffs, and that the 
most intimate commercial intercourse will not necessarily 
bring nations into cordial relations. We do not say that 
Mr. Laurier denies this in the abstract, but his speech 
certainly implies that unless there is very great friend- 
liness in commerce, there is not likely to be very great 
friendliness in other national relations. To our mind there 
was a little too much of commercial warning,—we will 
not say commercial menace, for we are sure that no menace 
was intended,—but too much of that kind of warn- 
ing that suggests unquestionable danger if the counsel 
of the adviser is not attended to, in Mr. Laurier’s speech. 
He dwelt almost solely on the prospect of more extended 
commercial relations between England and her Colonies as 
the kind of closer union for which the colonists yearn. 
He referred with great pride and emphasis to the reduction 
which Canada had promised to make on the imports from 
Great Britain, a reduction of 12} per cent., and next year of 
5 per cent. This he evidently thought generous. And then 
he reminded his audience that it was affirmed that this 
policy could nut be continued because Canada is not willing 
to grant these reductions to those other countries to which 
they would be entitled if Great Britain had conceded to 
them what is called the ‘‘most favoured nation clause.” 
This clause might entitle many other countries to claim the 
right to send their goods to Canada at the same reduced 
duty at which Great Britain is to be permitted to send 
them. And he went on to maintain that we ought not 
to allow our Imperial engagements to stand in the way 
of our special dealings with one of our own Colonies, and 
to declare that if this engagement with other countries 
did stand in the way of such a special arrangement with 
one of our own Colonies, the whole question of Canada’s 
relation to Great Britain would have ‘to be reconsidered 
in toto.” And so far as we see, Mr. Laurier’s only 
conception of drawing closer our relations with the 
Canadian Dominion is limited absolutely to our com- 
mercial relations, at least for the present; which is 
not, we think, a very high ideal of the closer union which 
so many of our Colonies seem to desire with the Mother- 
country. Thus while the Duke of Devonshire, notwith- 
standing his strong belief in Free-trade as the true policy 
for this country, did his best to point out that Free-trade 
is no security for even a “commercial paradise,” Mr. 
Laurier leaves on us the impression that the tie between 
the Mother-country and her Colonies is so essentially a com- 
mercial tie that if we desire to draw it closer we must at 
least begin by finding new commercial knots for binding the 
Mother-country and them more closely together. Now for 
our own part we believe that while it is of the greatest 
moment that no artificial obstruction, like the policy of 
Protection, should be interposed between the different 


nations of the earth, we do not believe either that Free- 
trade is an adequate security for union, since some of the 
most serious wars in the world have been wars between 
nations not divided by any financial feuds, or that 
financial quarrels are the most serious of all the 
causes of disunion. We shall not be drawn closer to our 
Colonies unless we find ourselves coming into warmer 
moral sympathy with them, whether our commercial ties 
are stronger or otherwise. And indeed in the present 
case the increasing warmth of the relations between 
England and her Colonies is due to the growing depth and 
cordiality of the social and political feelings which unite 
them to us, which, as the Duke of Devonshire truly said, 
increase without any visible reason, almost like “ some- 
thing in the air,” something that shows itself to us as 
a “‘great and irresistible force,” “speaking to the minds, 
and more than to the minds, to the hearts, of the people.” 





THE BARNATO SUICIDE. 


T is not difficult to understand the great interest taken 
in the suicide of Mr. Barnato. Apart from his connec- 
tion with some thirty companies, all of which will feel more 
or less the impact of his death, his career had been watched 
with an interest which both in its degree and its cause 
has been a little unusual. He was the commonest of the 
new millionaires, and at one time it seemed possible that 
he might become the biggest. A great number of average 
Englishmen would like to become fabulously rich if they 
could become so by pure volition, and it really seemed as 
if Mr. Barnato had realised that ideal. He was a “ plain 
man,” if ever there was one, a little Jew from Petticeat 
Lane with no particular education, and except unusual 
financial courage, rising some times to Napoleonic audacity, 
no qualities beyond such as are common to the thousands 
whom he left behind him in the squalor of the Ghetto, 
and he rose to the top of the shadier financial world. 
He had been an adventurer in South Africa without a 
penny, odd man in a Kimberley circus, a pedlar in dia- 
monds, a small jobber in shares; yet before he was forty 
he was reputed to be worth seventeen millions, and 
probably, if his shares in his own companies had main- 
tained their value, would really have possessed seven. 
He entertained with profusion, he built a palace for him- 
self, not yet finished, in Park Lane, and he was under- 
stood to be of all the speculators there the one who had 
most influence with the governing group at Pretoria. 
That seems to the lower English middle-class man im- 
mense success, and it was achieved by one who, to external 
seeming, was like a prosperous little tradesman, and who, 
whatever his capacities, had none of those which we associate 
with greatness. Anybody might be a ‘‘ Barney Barnato,” 
and as he got so far ahead of the ruck, everybody felt in- 
terested to see what would become of him. He might diea 
Peer or in a ditch, and the news that he did die a suicide, 
that the pressure of immense and risky transactions had 
broken down even his nerve, and worn out even his hope- 
fulness, came on the man in the street, to whom the Stock 
Exchange is something of a mystery, with a recognisable 
shock. That kind of career, then, was not so pleasant 
after all, but had drawbacks which even the hunter after 
wealth would not, if he fully recognised them, be quite 
willing to face, anxieties more keen and more imperative 
than those which beset the well-trodden ways. It is 
hardly worth while to make millions and die so,—that 
was the reflection, spoken or unspoken, of thousands who, 
while the great speculator was alive, had regarded his 
career with a feeling which, if it was not envy, was 
something exceedingly like that dirty passion. 


We do not believe the assertion that rapid commercial 
fortunes are always obtained by fraud, and though we 
dislike monopolies, think a monopoly of diamonds, which 
was the original foundation of Mr. Rhodes's, Mr. Beit’s, 
and Mr. Barnato’s wealth, the least injurious to man- 
kind of all the Trusts by which the world is nowadays 
pillaged for the benefit of a few. We have no means 
of knowing whether Mr. Barnato ever stepped over the 
line which divides sharp trading from deception on 
investors—we fancy he had a conscience somewhere 
if it is true that his biggest feat of “ promoting” 
was accomplished without the issue of any kind of 
prospectus, the promoter trusting entirely to the magic 
of his name—and we shall not therefore moralise about his 





career; but we wish we could form a definite opinion 
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whether the rise of the new millionaires is economically 
beneficial or not. That most of them are socially 
nuisances, because they promote the worship of wealth, 
and degrade the ideal of ambition, is undeniable; but 
are they also nuisances from the economic point of view ? 
A great many keen-sighted people say they are, that 
mammoth fortunes are only made by taking enormous 
risks, that such risks turn both commerce and associated 
enterprise into gambling contrivances, and that the 
effect of millionaires’ transactions is to take away from 
steady industry much of the profit which alone makes it 
attractive to the majority. Why keep cows if somebody 
else is to have most of the milk and all the cream? 
Banks would do as reservoirs of capital just as well as 
millionaires, and would not have the same interest in 
-crushing out small men, or the same means of establish- 
ing monopolies, which latter must be, by the very law of 
‘their being, deductions from the temptations to industry 
and the opportunities for it. If one man owns all the 
paper-mills, paper-making ceases to be one of the indus- 
tries on which the average man can embark. A sort of 
hopelessness is spread through the industrial world by such 
competition, and because one Rockefeller “ goes in” for oil- 
Mealing ten thousand families are shunted out of a profit- 
able and beneficial method of earning a quiet living. There 
is and can be no answer to those arguments, but they do 
not quite cover the whole area of discussion. Big trees 
keep the sun from the corn, but big trees have their uses 
too. Experience seems to show that small men, whether 
acting singly or in combination, shrink from great 
risks, and that the courage without which no man 
becomes a millionaire is a very useful economic quality. 
No one, for instance, would deny that the work of 
building railways is highly useful to mankind, and 
while the railways of Europe were being built it was 
discovered by actual experiment that the millionaire 
contractors were the best to employ, that even if 
they charged extravagantly, their railways actually did 
get done, while the little people were pausing or fail- 
ing before unexpected obstacles. Suppose a bank has 
four millions, its directors cannot expend three in filling 
up Chat Moss, for they may be robbing their shareholders, 
who trust to their judgment and discretion. But the 
contractor with four millions can pitch three into the 
swamp, first, because they are his own, and secondly, because 
if his judgment prove faulty, he has still enough left for 
luxury or for beginning again. “If I lose a quarter of a 
million,” said a considerable contractor, “over that in- 
fernal bridge, I’m ruined; but if Brassey loses it he’ll 
just build it again. That's the use of Brassey” ;—and we do 
not see where the answer to that rough apology for the 
new millionaire is to be found. There are big, risky things 
to be done which are also useful things, and he is, occasionally 
at all events, wanted to do them. If only one could give 
millionaires consciences there would be a true place for 
them in the social fabric, even if they never gave away a 
penny, and were only intent on becoming billionaires. 
The trouble is that their consciences die, as those of most 
conquerors do, in the very magnitude of their transactions, 
which tempt them to act as if they were powers of Nature, 
and sweep on to their ends regardless alike of human 
misery and of right and wrong. There is a man in 
America, it is said, who crushes a dealer once a week by 
unfair underselling, and all the while, in his own judg- 
ment, is only keeping the price of his article so steady 
that production never slackens. Indeed, though we all 
assume that “ Trusts,” as we call them, or “ combines,” as 
the Americans call them, or “ monopolies,” as Elizabeth’s 
courtiers called them, are pure evils, there are occasions 
on which even they have their uses. It is, we believe, a 

itive fact that the marvellous wealth of the Transvaal 
an coal is partially lost to mankind because the compe- 
tition of small leaseholders brings down the price till it is 
hardly worth while to dig. 


The great danger from millionaires, we suspect, is one 
which many of our readers will pronounce fanciful, the 
danger indicated in Mr. Barnato’s sad end. They tend, 
like despots, to go mad. The proportion of them 
in America who suffer from “nervous disease,” or a 
habit of drinking contracted by efforts to keep down 
nervous ailment, is extraordinary, is, in fact, described 
by good medical authority as amounting to 50 per 
cent. That is always accounted for in newspapers 
as the result of nervous strain, of fierce anxiety, 











of overwork; but we are by no means sure that ag 
unlimited power is known of itself to overtax the brain 
so an unlimited command of wealth does not weaken the 
controlling will. The desire to do something bigger gti} 
masters them, they do not get the help despots do from 
counsellors, and by and by their power of action, rapid 
and irresponsible action, gets too much for their mental 
strength. We do not care, it would not, indeed, be right 
to give instances; but we are greatly mistaken if many 
of the new millionaires are not showing a tendency to the 
special form of mental weakness which is called megalo. 
mania, or “les grandeurs,” a desire to make their houses 
their yachts, their pleasaunces, even their activities, bigger 
than for their own objects it is necessary they should be 
made. They become too conscious of their own magni. 
ficence, are too completely their own pivots, think 
too largely and constantly of their own relation to the 
world around them. Madness lies in that direction, and 
we should not be at all surprised some day to see a 
mammoth millionaire loose in the world, and doing mis. 
chief on a scale which would compel more than one country 
to question whether the right to spend one’s own money 
had not limits which the owner must be prevented by 
force from passing. Millionaires have already waged one 
private war, and we can conceive one or two directions in 
which their action, even if strictly within the moral law 
or dictated by active benevolence, might. be productive of 
much disaster. There are two lines of Southey’s which, if 
they are not poetry, contain in them a truth which all men 
possessed of irresponsible power—and that is the position 
of the millionaire in modern society—will do well to lay 
to heart :— 
“ Fool to believe 
Less than Omniscience Omnipotence can wield.” 





MR. REDMOND’S IDEA. 


R. JOHN REDMOND’S speech at Cork on Sunday 
was in part a reassertion of the determination of 
the Parnellites to maintain their independence of all 
political parties but their own, and in part a defence of 
their intention to accept and work Mr. Balfour’s scheme 
of local government. As to the first point there is really 
nothing to be said. The future of political parties is not 
always in the hands of their Jeaders. The rank-and-file 
of the party itself and the force of outside circumstances 
have a great deal to do with the shaping of it. At present 
there is no special reason why the Nationalists should be 
more united than they are. It is true, no doubt, that 
they can do nothing at Westminster until they have made 
up their quarrels. But then it is equally true that, with 
the position of English parties as it is, they could do 
nothing at Westminster if they were again of one mind. 
Consequently there is no present reason why Mr. Redmond, 
Mr. Dillon, or Mr. Healy should forget his wrongs or 
abandon his schemes for avenging them. Whenever the 
distribution of English party strength changes, the whole 
question of Nationalist disunion will no doubt be recon- 
sidered. The Irish people are shrewd enough to insist on 
their representatives coming to terms so soon as any real 
advantage is placed in peril by their dissensions. In 
certain conditions of English political warfare a united 
National vote might command its own terms, and if 
those conditions are again realised we may be sure that 
the present schisms will somehow be healed. So far as 
Unionists are concerned, this is a prospect which need give 
them no uneasiness. As they look at the future, English- 
men and Irishmen have got to live together somehow,— 
to be governed by the same Executive, to have their laws 
made by the same Parliament. A united Ireland, with 
which Englishmen can deal, or compromise, or which they 
can in case of need defy, is far preferable to an Ireland 
made up of discordant groups each bidding against the 
other, and making useful legislation impossible by always 
belittling its effects. 

From the Nationalist point of view, Mr. Redmond’s 
observations were very much to the point. The grant of 
local government is never unaccompanied by danger. 
Like all other governments, it can be administered purely 
or corruptly, justly or unjustly, tolerantly or oppressively ; 
and the choice made between these opposites will determine 
whether it is a curse or a blessing. For the sake of those 
who will have to live under the authorities it is proposed 
to create, it is to be hoped that Mr. Redmond’s advice will 
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be scrupulously followed. If Irishmen use their new 

wers “with moderation and sobriety,” if they are 
“guided by @ spirit of toleration and freedom,” if no 
effort is made “to exclude any class or creed” from the 
penefits conferred,—they will, as we sincerely hope, 
make Ireland more prosperous and more tranquil 
than it has been yet. But it would not be honest 
thus to make Mr. Redmond’s words our own and 
not to disclaim agreement with the conclusion which he 
himself founds on them. If his advice is followed, “ much 
good,” he said, “might come from this local government 
scheme, for they might be able to show England that 
Irishmen are capable of governing themselves.” It is 
creditable to Mr. Redmond that he recognises that there 
are Englishmen who honestly fear that Home-rule may 
bring in its train “oppression, injustice, and jobbery,” 
and so faras this fear is the only reason which makes them 
Uunionists, they might be converted by watching the good 
working of local government. But as regards ourselves 
the spectacle would leave us unconvinced. Oppression, 
injustice, jobbery are evils which might be corrected, even 
under Home-rule, either by the good sense of the Irish 
nation or by the intervention of the Imperial Government. 
What could not be corrected is the weakness that comes 
of divided authority, of power.which can only act after 
negotiation and amid the higgling of the political market. 
States in which federalism is a step towards greater unity 


may put up with all this and prosper. There would be no | 


such prospect for a State in which federalism was a step 
backward. 

In our eyes, therefore, Irish local government is in no 
sense a half-way house to Irish Home-rule. It is quite 
natural that Mr. Redmond should see it in this light, and 
we can even sympathise with him in his contempt 
for those English Liberals who seek to “ palm off their 
scheme of provincial federalism” upon Ireland “in the 
name of ‘Home-rule all round.” If we were Home- 
rulers at all we should certainly demand a Parliament 
“absolutely free, independent, and supreme in the govern- 
ment of every Irish interest.” The strongest argument 
against Home-rule is the fact that it is worthless when 
incomplete and fatal when complete. There is another 
inquiry, however, arising out of Mr. Redmond’s speech 
which has more practical interest. Is he right in his 
conviction that the acceptance of Mr. Balfour’s scheme by 
the Irish people will not lead them to “ abate a single 
jot of their demand for a full concession of national 
rights”? We admit that their acceptance of the scheme 
will not in any way commit them to any such abatement. 
There is no inconsistency between local government and 
Home-rule, no reason whatever why a nation which has 
received the one should feel itself debarred from asking for 
the other. What we are concerned with now, however, is 
not the moral right of the Irish people to go on demand- 
ing Home-rule after the grant of local government, but 
the probability or improbability that they will exercise 
that right. 

This is a matter upon which it is impossible to hazard 
a confident opinion; we can but note the indications 
which seem to point this way or that. On the one hand, 
there is no reason why the concession of local govern- 
ment should affect the larger demand in any way what- 
ever. No doubt when Irishmen ask for either local 
government or Home-rule they may have purely practical 
considerations in view. They may argue that just as a 
Parish, or District, or County Council will promote the 
good government of Irish parishes, districts, or counties, 
so an Irish Parliament will promote the good govern- 
ment of the Irish kingdom. So far as this is their sole 
conception of Home-rule, it is at least conceivable that 
Trish affairs may be so well administered under local 
government that the wish for a national government in 
addition may in time die out. But this assumes that 
Home-rule is a demand which knows nothing of senti- 
mental considerations, and when we see what influence 
the sentiment of Home-rule can exert in Austria, it would 
be in the highest degree unsafe to deny its influence in 
Treland. We can but say that there were points in the 
agrarian agitation which suggested something more than a 
doybt whether if Home-rule had constituted the whole of 
Mr. Parnell’s programme he would ever have wielded the 
power he did. It may be, of course, that the disappearance 
of the land question and of the education question would 
only have brought Home-rule into greater prominence. 





But it may equally be that when the land question and 
the education question were finally settled Irishmen 
would discover that what they most cared for had been 
obtained, and consequently that Home-rule, in ceasing to 
be valuable as a means, had ceased to be important as an 
end. We cannot say which of these conjectures is nearer 
the truth, because the land question and the education 
question are very far frem being finally settled. Indeed 
one of the chief reasons for which we welcome Mr. 
Balfour’s scheme is that it may by and by provide means 
for furthering their settlement. So far as English 
prejudices stand in the way, it may prove very much 
easier to raise money for land purchase, or for denomina- 
tional endowment, when the machinery for giving effect 
to these ideas can be found in the County Councils, than 
when every step towards their realisation has to be taken 
in the Imperial Parliament. Happily, therefore, Unionists 
and Home-rulers can work heartily together in favour of 
Irish local government. They may look for different 
results, but they can at least agree in thinking that, which- 
ever anticipation proves true, things in Ireland cannot be 
worse than they are, and may be very much better, 








LORD ARMSTRONG’S THEORY OF MATTER. 


N the impressive little, or rather both big and little, book (for 
it is little in its contents and enormously big in its extension 


/in space) which Lord Armstrong has written on “ Electric 


1 


| 





Movement in Air and Water, with Theoretical Inferences ” 
(published by Messrs. Smith and Elder), one of the most 
striking of the “theoretical inferences” at which he arrives 
is that there is no particular reason, so far as he can judge, 
for considering matter as anything but motion, motion with- 
out anything to be moved. He quotes Lord Kelvin’s saying 
that “ it is scarcely possible to help anticipating the arrival of 
a complete theory of matter in which all its properties will 
be seen to be merely attributes of motion,” but though Lord 
Kelvin thought that matter may one day be shown to be that 
which has no properties except those which are attributes of 
motion, Lord Kelvin never seems to have suggested that 
matter may simply be motion,—in other words, interactions of 
different motions,—which would be another way of saying that 
there may be motion without anything to be moved. But this is 
what Lord Armstrong appears to think perfectly conceivable. 
For in commenting on Lord Kelvin’s phrase, “attributes of 
motion,” he asks “motion of what?” and supposes that the reply 
must be the ether which is assumed to fill all space and whose 
undulations radiate light and heat and electricity,—though 
this ether itself is a mere hypothesis which Lord Armstrong, 
at least, does not regard as either necessary or useful; since he 
says that this hypothetical ether is invented only to supply the 
subject of the motions which explain the laws of light and 
heat and electricity, and that for anything he sees, empty 
space would do just as well as ether, if we only chose to 
conceive “fa continuity of interacting motions” penetrating 
all space. “We are more familiar,” he tells us, “with 
motion than with ether, and we do not seem to gain much by 
postulating two inscrutables instead of one.” He thinks that 
if we chose to “endow space with the attributes assigned to 
ether,” “the difference vanishes.” Motion would thus stand 
forth as the “absolute” of “ matter.” Now we cannot in the 
least understand what motion, without anything to be moved, 
can mean. Motion is the change of a relation. If I go 
nearer to some other man, I alter my relation both to him 
and to allothers. Suppose that Ihalve my distance from him, 
then I may double my distance from some one else, and must 
change my distance from all other persons and things in an in- 
definite number of different degrees. And with these changes 
of distance, I must change also in the same indefinite variety 
of ways the attractive force which I exert upon them and they 
upon me. And doubtless as a consequence of all these 
changes there will be an indefinite number of other changes 
in my relation to other beings and other objects in the universe 
which it would be quite impossible to enumerate or even to 
imagine. But all of these changes would be changes of 
relation, and without beings or objects to which I could change 
my relation, the motions on which Lord Armstrong insists as 
the absolute essence of matter, would not be intelligible at all. 
If there were no objects to which my relation was changed, 
and if I myself were not an object to which the relation of 
other objects was changed, how could I describe the 
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“absolute” of matter as some kind of motion or series of 
interacting motions? We can understand motion only 
if we know the relations which motion affects and alters. 
But relations without related objects are surely quite 
inconceivable. If I am twice as near to another object 
as I was, or twice as far from another object as I was, 
I understand what the motion means, for I understand how it 
has affected the relation between me and those other objects; 
but if there are no objects whose relation to each other has 
been changed by the motion, or series of motions, then surely 
the motion, which is only a change of relations, or a series of 
changes of relations, is more than “inscrutable,”—it is 
unmeaning. We understand Lord Armstrong to say that 
what we call matter is nothing but motion or an inter- 
action of various motions; but in that case things, objects, 
persons, are all made up of motions, and motion being a 
change of relations, is unmeaning unless we know what 
the relations are which are changeable and changed. Lord 
Armstrong thinks that nothing is gained by substituting 
two “inscrutables” for one “inscrutable,” yet surely two 
inscrutables are often far more intelligible, less inscrutable, 
than one inscrutable, because the two inscrutables are so 
coupled together that the one, taken alone, is inconceivable, 
while the two taken together, are not so. Thus to us, in the 
world in which we live, both matter is inscrutable and mind 
is also inscrutable, but matter with mind is less inscrutable 
than matter without mind; and the world being what it is, 
mind with matter is less inscrutable than mind without 
matter, because we have been so created that the only clues 
which we have to “mind” are all obtained through the organisa- 
tion of the body. Again, what shall we say of the three “ in- 
scrutables,” “infinity,” “naught,” and a “negative infinity ? ” 
None of them are really comprehensible by the human mind, 
except as the limits towards which constant increase, constant 
decrease, and constant increase of an opposite kind of value,— 
for example, constant increase of property, constant loss of 
property, and then constant increase of debt,—tend ; yet they 
are far less inscrutable taken together than they are taken 
separately. We all suppose that we understand, “infinity” 
as the ne plus ultra of accumulation, and “nothing” as 
me plus ulfra of subtraction, and again minus infinity 
as the ne plus ultra of indebtedness, yet the three taken with- 
out relation to each other are far more completely beyond the 
grasp of the mind than the three regarded in their relation to 
each other. It is far from true that an inscrutable may not be 
rendered less inscrutable or more comprehensible if it is taken 
in connection with other inscrutables in close relation to each 
other. And we are fully convinced that motion in relation to 
an infinite ocean of ether is more intelligible than motion per se. 
And so it is with motion without any moveable object to be 
moved. We cannot, indeed, grasp the idea of abstract motion 
at all; motion is simply unmeaning without assuming some- 
thing that is to pass from place to place. Lord Armstrong 
thinks that the idea of a mere void or empty space would be 
just as good as an infinite ether to render motion apprehensible 
tothe mind. But that seems to us like saying that a thing, of 
which it is the very essence that it is always in the same 
place, like the lines of latitude and longitude which are 
neither moved nor moveable, is just as serviceable for the 
purpose of being moved over a chart, as, for example, a 
ship which defines its locality by its relation to the chart 
on which its latitude and longitude are marked. But 
this is absurd. Space is as immoveable in its very 
essence as the objects which pass over it are moveable. 
Indeed, you cannot conceive of motion unless you first 
have in your mind a conception of a universe of three 
dimensions, and next of the motion of some object, every 
situation of which can be mapped in any quarter of that 
universe, and therefore can be moved from one part of it 
to any other. It seems to us that Lord Armstrong 
conceives of the surface of the sphere as if it could be 
moved up and down over the sphere of which it is the 
surface. You might just as well say that latitudes and 
longitudes, by reference to which locality is defined, are 
themselves localities to be defined by their position in relation 
to themselves. Motion cannot be “the absolute of matter” 
unless matter is inseparable from motion. And not even 
Lord Armstrong, with all his profound belief in the whirl- 
winds of motion secreted in matter, would assert that. In all 
these whirlwinds it would still be impossible to deny that a 
point might snatch a moment’s rest, and might thereby, 











and for that instant only, cease to be in motion. Make what 
you will of any points or group of points, they cannot 
be mere motions. For a motion itself cannot be set in 
motion, unless it be first transformed into an object or thi 
capable of either rest or motion. But to treat abstract motion 
as capable of rest, is as self-contradictory as it is to conceive 
abstract rest as capable of motion. 





J INSTINCTIVE GOODNESS. ti 
: a railway accident at Welshampton on Friday week is in 
many ways one of the most distressing which haye 
occurred in recent years. The number of the victims was, for an 
English accident, unusually large—eleven killed and twenty. 
five wounded—all of them persons of an unusually respectable 
kind, engaged in a function—a gathering of Sunday-school 
teachers—more directly religious than the charitable 
bazaar during which the sufferers in the Paris calamity 
were destreyed. The slaughter, too, was so unnecessary, 
There was no “accident” properly so-called, nothing which 
could not have been provided against, uo sudden collapse of 
part of the machinery, no fault or breakdown of signallerg 
or engine-drivers. The victims, it is reported in the 
Daily Chronicle, apparently on the authority of the official 
inspector, were sacrificed to some imperfection in the 
condition of the line, which had been left, by the neglect 
probably of some subordinate overseer, in a state in 
which it was unable to bear the passage of heavy 
engines. That report, of course, may be unfounded, but 
nothing is satisfactory about the narrative except the 
behaviour of the sufferers, many of whom, according to the 
detailed account in the Daily News, displayed a fortitude and 
a disregard of self that elevates one’s conception of the 
virtues which may be hidden in ordinary human nature, 
Many of the victims, of course, shrieked and groaned, as the 
wounded do on a battlefield, but many more bore agony which 
must have been terrible, in silence, while a few displayed a 
demeanour which makes one think that the old theologians 
who spoke so much of “ prevenient grace,” the gift of a good- 
ness which seems independent of any cause save the will of a 
merciful Creator, were at least familiar with some of the 
recesses of human nature. The man who for two hours 
held a candle aloft with one arm while his deliverers 
hacked at the woodwork crushing the other, was, perhaps, 
possessed of nothing better than stubborn pluck, though 
endurance of that kind involves such perfect self-con- 
trol as to be equivalent to a virtue; but the girl who, with | 
a leg broken and a thigh fractured, said gently, “Go and see 
to others,” exhibited a charity such as we do not often find in 
the most devoted Christians, while the little boy of ten who 
cried for his mother, but begged that she might not know how 
badly he had been injured, showed how the quality of con- 
sideration, which we often think of as mere politeness, may be 
developed into a lofty virtue. Such instances make one re- 
consider one’s conviction that human nature is bad,—and it is 
astonishing, under certain circumstances of suffering, how 
frequent they are. We hardly ever read an account of a grave 
mining accident, or a personal narrative of a battle, or a story 
of escapes from a great fire, without noting incidents in which 
persons, always ordinary and sometimes roffianly, have dis- 
played what philosophers call “altruism,” the power of post- 
poning self to others’ welfare, in its most admirable degree. 
Contrast such stories with those of the mad selfishness and 
cruelty often developed by panic, and we get a new impression 
of the range of the moral qualities, their baseness in some, 
their nobility in others, which compels one to ask whether it 
is impossible that some natures may be possessed of moral 
gifts separating them from the ruck as completely as the gifts 
of genius or of special intellectual force separate a few from 
the majority. The idea of such inequalities is a strange one, 
almost impugning the fairness of God in his treatment of his 
creatures, but it is entirely in accord with all that we 
see in other departments of human life, and entirely in accord, 
too, with the Christian Revelation, throughout which runs the 
teaching that among men there are those whose natures are 
fertile soil, and those whose souls are more or less rocky 
ground in which nothing that is good naturally takes root. 
A kind of “grace,” to use the old and accurate theological 
term, seems inherent in some persons, independent of all 
teaching, and, as it were, outside the will, just as in others 
there is an instinct of pity, or of sympathy, or, and perhaps 
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this is the rarest of all, of justice, which no care for self, no 
prejudice, no intellectual pride even, seems able to warp. 
They must, as it were, realise to themselves the case of the 
wronged, or see the justice of the plea which seems upon the 
surface so futile or so false. There are those in the world 
who, speaking of them always in comparison with the 
average, cannot be greedy, or cruel, or impure, or even first in 
their own regard. A moral something is in them which is as 
definite and as operative as any other faculty, and sometimes 
ag visible as insight, or imagination, or that faculty of com- 
bining evidence which gives to some reflective minds a power 
which, if it were but a little extended, would be the power of 
prophecy in its lower and more restricted sense. When the 
something covers much of the character, we talk of ‘the 
beauty of holiness;” but there are cases in which, the some- 
thing being restricted to one side of the nature, we have no 
descriptive expression for it, and are sometimes even per- 
plexed by its existence, the thread of gold being, so to speak, 
so indistinct among the wool. We recognise it when it is 
useful to us or the world, as it is, for instance, in that variety 
of courage which is really supreme unselfishness, but we miss 
it when it does not specially benefit ourselves, as, for example, 
habitual justice need not necessarily do. 


There is, however, little need for argument upon the point. 
We all recognise, though we do not all admit, the existence of 
“prevenient grace,” and the only doubt is whether it should 
be counted to a man as a merit, or only as an attribute, like 
strength, or beauty, or keenness of thought. There is a ten- 
dency.to deny the higher claim, to say that inherent goodness 
is of little value except in its results, and to argue, if we dis- 
cuss it, that of those to whom it is given, more will be required 
than of the remainder of mankind. It may be so; one does 
aot know precisely what area the parable of the talents was 
intended to cover, but it may also be that the denial is a 
product of instinctive jealousy. If there is one thing certain 
it is that in the works of creation there is no equality, and it is 
difficult tosee why men should be equal in moral gifts any more 
than in intellectual, or why the possessor of such a one should 
not have the benefit of it, just as much as the possessor of an in- 
curably clean skin has the benefit of that source of healthiness 
and vitality. It would be unfair, you say, but why unfair any 
more than any other of the thousand inherent advantages 
which separate one human being from another. To bind the 
Creator not to create a man, or, as in the Oswestry example, a 
girl, with the instinct to cry amidst agony for help to some 
other person to her unknown, is to limit his freedom in a way 
which half deprives him of his attributes, and, we say it in all 
reverence, to compel him to work under something very like 
a destiny.. Though there are limits to “ omnipotence” that 
cannot be one of them, and it is hard to avoid the thought, 
far-reaching as its consequences may be, that there are, or at 
all events may be, whole classes of human beings with as 
decided a proclivity towards goodness as other classes 
certainly have a proclivity towards evil. If that is true, it 
is an antidote for pessimism which in a pessimistic age it 
is by no means wise even for the clergy to forget. There 

are degrees in “original sin,” or whatever we like to call 
the tendency of mankind to reject or to neglect good. 





SIXTY YEARS’ CHANGE IN LANDSCAPE. 

T would have been matter for deep regret had the Victorian 
Era witnessed a change in our rural scenery correspond- 

ing to that which has taken place near to the great towns. 
Tne encroaching cities swallow up village after village, and 
field after field; but the process has been far too slow to 
make any considerable impression on the total of rural 
England, even in sixty years. More dangerous, and more 
justly feared, was the creation of “industrial areas” in 
country districts, when factories sprung up in villages, and 
large tracts were disfigured by the most slovenly of all in- 
dustrial enterprises, the small factory, the surface colliery, 
and the squalid “home industries ” of chain-making and the 
hardware trades. But sixty years have shown that the evil 
results even of these destructive agencies are not permanent. 
The coal is worked out, the scrap-iron foundries, collieries, and 
bottle-works are deserted, and the ground once more in pro- 
cess of being replanted with trees, and restocked with flowers, 
birds, and even game. In view of the probable recovery of 
districts like parts of the Black Country, and the real slow- 








ness of the spread of those “wens” of bricks and mortar 
which Cobbett was always denouncing, the danger to our 
rural scenery to be apprehended from these two sources 
of industrial and urban expansion must be set down as 
somewhat remote. 


Now, as always, it is agriculture and the changes in the 
methods of agriculture which profoundly modify our rural 
landscape. It was Roman-taught agriculture which cut down 
the ancient forests and first turned England into a cornfield. 
It was the change from “common fields” and common pastures 
to enclosures which cut up this country into one enormous 
patchwork quilt of hedges and hedgerow timber,—that lovely 
forest “always seen in the distance, but which one never 
reaches; ” and it was the discovery of new crops and scientific 
farming which established agriculture as a paying business 
more than a hundred years ago, which fixed the character of 
our average rural scenery, and made it such as we love and 
desire to preserve to-day. It replaced much that was wild, 
and much more that was pastoral and not cultivated, with a 
tamer but richer outline. It brought its compensation by 
the increased wealth of colour which the golden corn-crops, 
the rich green of fields of imported plants like turnips, man- 
golds, rape, and mustard, and the leguminous plants and 
pink clovers and sanfoins, lend to the landscape, and it created 
centres of quiet beauty by multiplying farmhouses, with 
those quaint and picturesque accessories of buildings, which 
the increased prosperity and multiplied activities of the 
farmer required. Then the dovecote, granary, hop “oasts,” 
cart-sheds, stack-yards, cow-byres, yards, and barns, so long 
the joy of landscape-painters, were set round with orchards, 
shaded with timber, and by them were dug the drinking pools 
and ponds to serve the cattle. Meantime, as agriculture 
prospered on the farm, and money came into the landlords’ 
pockets, they began to plant woods, make lakes, add to parks, 
and contribute further to enhance the beauty of the 
country. From the time when Cobbett was wont to sally out 
on his rural rides until the establishment of the manufactures 
of the North and Midlands, the woods of England grew or 
shrank as agriculture succeeded or failed. They were the 
gauge of rural prosperity. 


At only two periods during the Queen’s reign has the 
general character of this established scenery been threatened. 
The causes were quite dissimilar; but the result seemed likely 
to be the same, and to end in a great destruction of timber and 
woodland, as well as of hedgerows and hedgerow trees. The 
first was caused by the high price of corn, the last was 
threatened because corn could no longer be grown at a profit. 
Wheat at 60s. made every farmer look with grudging on each 
hedgerow and tree, and every plantation and coppice which 
occupied ground on which wheat might be grown. When 
wheat fell to 203. a quarter, we were threatened with some 
form of small tenement or peasant proprietorship which 
would have been more fatal to timber than the “high 
farming” of the sixties. For the peasant, as France, Spain, 
and Italy show, is the grand enemy of trees. He never 
plants, and never foregoes the chance of destroying. In 
many counties, especially in the East of England, the land- 
lords were tempted by the offer of increased rents to permit 
their plantations and hedgerow timber to be improved away. 
In many farms the timber round the old house was all that 
remained on many hundreds of acres. It was a matter 
of professional pride among the farmer class to grub 
up all the good high hedgerows, fell the pollards and 
elms on the banks, and substitute low quicksets, with 
a drain beside them instead of a ditch. They next 
attacked the small plantations, a precious ornament of 
the tamer kinds of landscape. In these the trees were 
felled, the copse-wood grubbed up by the roots, and the 
ground cleared and planted with corn. Next the larger 
woods suffered. It would scarcely be credited that in Suffolk 
a wood of nearly one hundred and fifty acres with a history 
of six hundred years was cut down, grubbed up, and improved 
off the face of the earth in order to grow wheat on its site. 
Fortunately for the future of English scenery, by the time 
that this had become a conscience to the farming class, the 
price of wheat fell, and the remainder of the trees were saved. 
On the chalk downs, where there were no fences and fewer trees, 
the farmers ploughed up the primitive turf to grow poor 
wheat and worse tarnips. In Devonshire the landlords made 
fresh enclosures of farze-brake, ploughed them up, and grew 
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crops which in those days were remunerative. Everywhere 
one of the best of the “induced” features of the English 
landscape, the frequent farmhouses, was in danger of partial 
disappearance, as the farms were amalgamated into large 
holdings, and the houses formerly belonging to them pulled 
down or allowed to decay. Lastly, the public belief that all 
land ought to be made to yield revenue became part 
of the creed of the Woods and Forests Offiee. Hence the 
decision to cut down all the old woods of the New Forest and 
turn it into a timber-farm, 


The public as well as the farmers were in this mood of un- 
compromising hostility to the old English scenery when the 
fall in prices of all produce of the soil gave a rude shock to 
their further schemes. Behind this came an awakened 
interest in natural beauty. But the axes already “laid to the 
root of the tree” would in any case have dropped from the 
aands of those who saw loss, not profit, in fresh agricultural 
enterprise. The reaction from overstimulus to despair in 
farming, generally caused gloomy forebodings as to the pre- 
servation of the amenities of our good countryside. Parks 
were to be cut down, farms to be cut up into allotments, and 
for the smiling villages and fields of country England we 
were to have a peasant proprietary, and the bare, “ sweated,” 
overcropped commune of rural France. None of these 
anticipations have been realised. On the contrary, our 
scenery is steadily reverting to the type of the beginning of 
the reign. Furze-brake which was turned into corn-land is 
vance more furze-brake; small farmhouses falling to ruins are 
furbished up and once more inhabited, and the tenants are 
planting hedges to divide up fields thrown into blocks of 
unmanageable size. The ploughed-up downland has gone 
back from corn to weeds, from weeds to grass, and is fast 
becoming turf again. And, best of all, Englishmen have not 
given up their liking for a country house in which to live for 
some part, if not all, of the year, and are not only building, 
but planting and improving, their new houses and demesnes, 
or adding woods, water, and parks to the old ones. It is not 
many years since there was room to doubt whether the 
modern Englishman of means would not desert the country, 
and live ‘‘the social life” as most foreigners understand it, 
either in towns or in country or seaside colonies consisting 
entirely of the homes of the well-to-do. But the experience 
of the last few years shows that this is not the case, though 
Bournemouth, Hind Head, and choice spots on the South 
Coast and in the Thames Valley will meet the wants of those 
to whom this life appeals. But rural England is at the close 
of the reign what it was at its beginning,—the best place in 
the world to own a home in. Its scenery is as varied and its 
charm as great as ever. Even the Americans are beginning 
to discover this, and its future may be foretold. It is destined 
to be the place of rest and retirement for all members of 
the Anglo-Saxon race who have fought and won in the battle 
of life. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





PACATA HIBERNIA. 


(To THE EpITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 


Sir,—The Spectator of June 5th has only to-day come into 
my hands, and the perusal of Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s spirited 
lines entitled ‘‘ Pacata Hibernia” incites me to tell you of 
an incident which may interest some of your readers. Two 
years ago I spent a couple of months in the extreme West of 
Ireland, and wherever I went the praise of the present Leader 
of the House of Commons as the author of “ Balfour’s 
roads” and “ Balfour’s railways” was in all mouths. On 
this subject there was no difference of opinion, and the grati- 
tude felt by all classes culminated in an expression of opinion 
which you may perhaps think worth recording. In going overa 
large and evidently well-managed industrial school I fell into 





CHURCHES WITHOUT DOGMAS, 


[To rue Epiron or THE “ Srxctaror.’””} 


S1r,—Mr. R. Russell, in his letter in the Spectator of Jun 
12th, is anxious to have Christian Churches without dogmatis 
teaching. On examining the alternative basis of Christian 
associations which Mr. Russell offers, I find that he is no 
mere able to construct a Church without dogmas than the 
Apostles of the Christian faith. Mr. Russell Proposes to 
animate Christian associations by a “Christian spirit,” ang 
if he will examine the meaning of both these terms, 
“Christian” and “spirit,” he will find they carry implica. 
tions of dogma. What is “spirit”? Is it not an accepted 
belief that such an unseen entity lies behind all phenomena 
of action and thought; and what is this but dogma P 
Mr. Russell further objects to the Christian dogma 
of the Incarnation as carnal and material. But Mr. 
Russell will find, if he thinks a little deeper, that his 
idea of Church associations is attended by embodiment ang 
incarnation. In the very notion of spirit there is involyeg 
the idea of relation to form and embodiment. That is not 
material. It is the dramatic, the artistic expression of the 
resources of spirit. Your critic, objecting to mental belief as 
the ground of Church union, holds that “ spirit” is the true 
basis. But who ever heard of “spirit ” without thought? 
You cannot get your Christian association without harmony 
of spirit that involves harmony of thought, and harmony of 
thought is unity of knowledge. Both thought and spirit 
must be Christian to make even Mr. Russell’s Church. It ig 
rather hard on all the thinkers of the Christian Church, from 
Paul to Canon Gore, to say that “no teacher of the Incarna. 
tion has a clear idea of it in his own mind.” I maintain 
that the great teachers of the Catholic Church have had 
as clear a conception of the Incarnation as they have had 
of the relation of mind and body in their own life,—not 
an exhaustive, absolate conception, but a clear, working idea 
certainly. What do we mean by the Incarnation of our 
Lord but that his historic life and person were the revelation 
in time and space of the character and righteousness of God? 
If we wish to know the character of the Supreme and Eternal 
Father, and his relations with men, we look into the acts, 
conduct, purposes of Jesus Christ, and we find in them 
mirrored the dispositions and will of God. This is the 
practical side of the Incarnation for us. The deeds, dis- 
positions of Christ are not those of a mere man, they are the 
self-revelation of the Infinite Mind of God. How it comes 
about that the life of Jesus has this unique authority, which 
the Catholic Church has ever affirmed, is another question, 
partly clear, but still more mysterious and inconceivable. 


The inspired Apostles of the New Testament saw in the 
perfection of Christ’s humanity and his whole cosmical pur- 
poses and relations the proof that in him there was a unique 
and supernatural union of the divine and human, making 
up one Personality by virtue of which Christ could be Re- 
deemer, Atonement, Sovereign, the final and absolute reve- 
lation of God to the universe. This is the teaching of the 
great historic creeds of Christendom. The acceptance of 
this teaching solves many problems. The denial of it in- 
volves difficulties, contradictions, perplexities without number. 
Instead of separating the Deity from humanity, this teaching 
is the only means of our knowing God, and of offering him 
obedience and worship. 


It is involved in the very idea of God’s Fatherhood. Once 
accept a true idea of God’s paternal character, and Sonship 
and Incarnation necessarily follow. If heis Father there must 
be Sonship. If he is perfect Father there must be perfect 
Sonship. The pledge of the completion of our sonship and 
that of the race is the perfect divine Sonship of Christ. These 
truths are as capable of scientific treatment and verification 
as any truths of natural science. As of old so now there-are 
millions of Christians who can declare: “ We know that the 
Son of God has come, and has given us an understanding that 


conversation on various topics with the head of the institution, | we may know him that is true.” 


/@ member of the Society of Christian Brothers, and he 


Mr. Russell thinks that the axioms and postulates of science 


"rather puzzled me by asking whom I regarded as the two | are transient and alterable. Kant long ago taught us that 
best of living men. I had to confess my inability to reply | the fundamental laws of the mind which condition all our 
offhand, whereupon he unhesitatingly expressed the opinion knowing are as fixed and unalterable in themselves as the 
that the two best men then living were his Holiness the Pope | laws of the material world. If these laws were not universal 

_and Mr. Arthur Balfour.—I am, Sir, &c., 


there could be no knowledge and no progress. The dogmas of 





Kensington, June 11th. 


R. H. Witson. 





Christianity are only specimens of other dogmas and postulates 
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—— . 
that mast be accepted as the basis of knowledge and conduct. 


=] am, Sir, &c., 
Holmlea, High Barnet. JouHN Marrtaews. 





PUOR BENEFIOES v. POOR CLERGY. 
[To THe Eprror oF THE “Srxctator.”] 
Sx,-Will you allow me one word of comment on the 
grticle in the Spectator of June 12th, “Shall Poor Benefices 
or Poor Clergy be First Helped?” Owing to economic 
causes, Which I need not enter into, the incomes of a large 
proportion of the rural parochial clergy are no longer 
sufficient to maintain educated and married men. The 
endowments of the Church of England must, if it is to 
retain its position of due efficiency as regards its rural 
incumbents, be supplemented by methods in some degree 
similar to those by which other Christian bodies who have 
aever had the advantage of inherited endowments, are 
gapported. The Church and the country are only just 
beginning to appreciate this as a serious, if unwelcome, fact. 
If this be so, has not the diocese of Oxford acted rightly in 
raising at the outset the most important question, that 
of the principle upon which the laity should proceed in 
coming to the assistance of the Church to which they 
belong, the principle in question being that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire, that his work should be adequately, if 
only modestly, remunerated, and not the converse principle, 
that only individual cases of need should be assisted, irre- 
epective of the value of the benefice or its adequacy as a 
remuneration of the services rendered? The first principle 
may be slower in its operation and less attractive in securing 
subscriptions so far as it is confined to real endowment, but 
it will permanently benefit the Church by increasing the 
value of the benefices to which it is applied; while the 
second will leave the Church ten years hence no whit the 
better for any money that may have been distributed in 
the meantime. When the former principle is fully admitted 
and adopted, I venture to think that the diocese of Oxford 
will no longer be found to stand aloof from the Central 
Sustentation Fund.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Burley Bushes, Ascot, June 14th. CuHaRLeEs L. Ryan. 


[To tHE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—I have read with much interest your calm and tem- 
perate article in the Spectator of June 12th on the action of 
the Oxford Diocesan Conference in declining, for the pre- 
sent, to support Lord Egerton’s Clergy Sustentation Fund. 
That the objection raised by the Report which the Diocesan 
Conference has virtually adopted is sound in principle, you 
fully admit; and you would, it appears to me, also admit 
the soundness of the course adopted by the Conference, were 
it not for two considerations ; first, that the faulty principle 
involved in the mode of relief chosen must have been fully 
apparent to the founders of the Sustentation Fund, and de- 
liberately—(though probably with reluctance)—adopted by 
them as necessary ; secondly, that, after all, it did not greatly 
matter, because it is only to one-fifth of the subscriptions 
raised in any diocese that the faulty system of distribution 
will apply, while the remaining four-fifths may be appropriated 
in any manner that the diocese thinks fit. I will not enter 
into discussion as to the first of these points. It may be as 
you suppose, though the obscure wording of the circulars 
issued—the repeated references to the augmentation of poor 
benefices, when what is really meant is the temporary relief 
of poor clergymen—as well as various other signs, would rather 
seem to me to indicate that the scheme of operations was 
somewhat hastily framed and issued, without any very careful 
or accurate estimate of the exact effect of the rules adopted. 
But, however this may be, you are certainly under a mis- 
apprehension as tothe second point. The ambiguous wording 
of some of the circulars issued has led you to suppose, as it 
has led others to suppose, that each diocese would be free to 
deal, in any manner it thought best, with four-fifths of the 
money it raised. This is not so. Whatever else may be 
obscure, it is laid down with perfect clearness that, as a neces- 
sary condition of affiliation or of receiving any help from the 
Sustentation Fand, the whole of the sum raised in the diocese 
for sustentation purposes (one-fifth of which is what goes to 
the Central Fund) must be applied in the same manner as 
grants from the Central Fund itself; thatis to say, exclusively 
to the relief of the indigent clergy, irrespectively of the value 





of their benefices. In other words, if ten or twenty years 
hence the Fund is still in existence, many individual clergy- 
men will have been relieved by it, but no single benefice will 
be permanently the better off, nor will the needs of the 
Church be one penny the less than they now are. This is all 
the more to be regretted when we consider that, if the Sus- 
tentation Fand succeeds in obtaining the large sums it 
desires to raise, efforts to raise the permanent value of benes 
fices must be proportionately crippled.—I am, Sir, &c., 
6 Sloane Gardens, June 14th. STANMORE. 


[To tae Eprroe or tax “ Srgcrator.”’] : 


S1z,—In your article in the Spectator of Jane 12th entitled 
“Shall Poor Benefices or Poor Clergy be First Helped ? ” you 
refer to a Report of the Oxford Conference Committee which 
describes the Fund as “ most invidious and inquisitorial in its 
operation, full of uncertainty and anxiety to its recipients, 
and not free from a sense of humiliation on their part.” The 
Oxford Conference doubtless made its report before the 
publication of the First Annual Report of the Queen 
Victoria Clergy Sustentation Fund, in which it is clearly 
shown that the principles upon which the Central Fand 
is governed are that it is not an additional clerical 
charity, but aims at providing a fair remuneration for 
work done, and that its grants will be made to supple- 
ment the incomes of poor benefices. When its first grants 
were made, in February last, of sums of from £350 to £1,350 to 
seven dioceses, the Committee neither asked for, nor received, 
any returns of the private incomes of any of the incumbents, 
but made its calculations upon the official incomes only. 
Surely it is not more inquisitorial to ask for returns of the 
official incomes of the clergy than of the official incomes of 
officers of the Navy, the Army, or the Civil Service, nor can 
the grants be more correctly considered doles, nor be received 
with a greater sense of humiliation, than are the grants 
made by the various Church societies for curates, schools, 
&e. If the Fund is properly supported there should 
be no more uncertainty as to the labourer receiving his 
hire than of the majority of the professional and mercantile 
classes receiving theirs. The proper support of the Fund 
must depend much upon the clergy, and how they assist in 
carrying out its first object,—viz., to impress upon all mem- 
bers of the Church of England the clearly defined Christian 
duty of contributing towards the support of the clergy. The 
Oxford Committee seem to have entirely overlooked this. For 
many reasons it might be preferable to raise the incomes of 
the benefices to an adequate amount by endowments, but when 
it is considered how large a capital sum would be required, 
how long it would take to raise that sum, and the probability 
that the attempt would cripple existing work, it is scarcely 
within the range of practical politics to make the attempt. 
Possibly there may be sufficient wealth among the Church- 
men of the diocese of Oxford, and such a readiness to part 
with it, that the necessary capital may be raised—it must be 
borne in mind that it would require one million to raise all 
the benefices in the diocese to a minimum of £200 per annum— 
but in few other dioceses is there any probability of raising 
the necessary sum. A generation has passed away since the 
Bishop of London—Dr. Tait—made great efforts to raise for 
his Diocesan Fund the sum of one million, but his efforts and 
those of his two successors have not yet succeeded in accom- 
plishing it. To raise the incomes of all the benefices in Eng- 
land and Wales to £200 would require about fifteen millions, 
and to £300 upwards of forty millions. 

The Queen Victoria Clergy Sastentation Fund, it is reason- 
able to hope, may be able to raise by means of its Central 
Fund and through the diocesan organisations an annual 
income sufficient to provide the hire of which the labourer is 
worthy; but it will have to raise much of it from those living 
on the earnings of profession and commerce, who at present 
contribute little towards the support of their clergy and are 
not likely to contribute to endowments,—a class whose 
number has trebled during the last fourteen years, and whose 
incomes, according to the Income-tax returns, have increased 
in the same period more than 40 per cent., while the incomes 
derived from land and dividends have been stationary. The 
present generation provides only about one-seventh of the 
incomes of the benefices, the remaining six-sevenths being 
derived from endowments. Wien the facts are clearly put 
before the laity, and the duty of providing a fair wage shown 
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them, there is little doubt but that they will fulfil the duty.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


June 15th. F. H. Rivineron. 





WHAT DIVIDES THE CONSERVATIVES FROM 
THE LIBERALS? 
[To rue Epiror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR ”] 

S1r,—In one of your political articles in the Spectator of 
Jane 12th, you observe that it is not likely that the “ Little 
England policy” will be popular with the Radical party here. 
Your view received a striking illustration last year in our 
Colonies at the time of the Transvaal excitement. The 
Australian Colonies are supposed to be the most Radical part 
of the Empire, and Melbourne the most extreme Radical 
point of the Colonies; yet when the cable informed us of the 
German Emperor’s insult, or supposed insult, to England, an 
extraordinary outburst of patriotic enthusiasm took place all 
over our part of the world. The Melbourne populace even 
stopped the German bands playing in the streets, and com- 
pelled them to play “ God Save the Queen.” The same spirit 
stirred all over the five Australias and New Zealand, and it 
was the more remarkable because the Colonies, as a whole, 
strongly disapproved of the Jameson Raid. It was a curious 
instance of the unpredictableness of human history that the 
light blow of an enemy should accomplish in an instant what 
Parliaments, and public meetings, and all the machinery of 
Empire Leagues had been laboriously struggling for years to 
produce. Not, however, that I would seem to undervalue 
these efforts; indeed, it is believed in our Colonies that the 
action of Mr. Chamberlain in calling together the repre- 
sentatives of our States is one of the most memorable and 
far-reaching bits of statesmanship of the century.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. G. W. 


THE UNDERGRADUATES & NEWNHAM COLLEGE. 

[To Tae EpiTor oF THE “ Spxcrator.”’} 
S1r,—So many varying statements have been made in the 
papers about the proceedings at Cambridge on May 2lst— 
especially in connection with the undergraduates’ visit to 
Newnham College—that I think it may be well for the public 
to be put in possession of all the facts, now that the immediate 
excitement is over and a calmer judgment of them possible. 
Having made careful inquiry of persons who themselves 
witnessed what occurred at Newnham, I believe the following 
to be an accurate account. Almost immediately after the 
poll was declared, a mob of undergraduates, carrying with 
them one of the effigies that they had been displaying outside 
the Senate House—the figure of a woman in bloomer costume 
on a bicycle—started for Newnkam. (The Cambridge Review, 
in defending the general behaviour of the undergraduates in 
its next issue, remarked : “ Of this procession, we are credibly 
informed that its numbers were small, and did not exceed 
two hundred.” The word “small” is, perhaps, intended to be 
taken ina relative sense.) Along with the effigy, they brought 
« large quantity of straw, of the kind sometimes used in 
making bonfires. The high wooden back gates of the 
College leading into the road were shut and bolted 
as they came up. They broke through them into the 
private road, and following this, found themselves out- 
side the main entrance. At this entrance are the beautiful 
bronze gates erected by former students of the College in 
memory of one whose name I prefer to omit from this narra- 
tive. The bronze gates were locked before the undergraduates 
reached them. They shook them—but not, I understand, 
with great violence—and demanded to be admitted. They 
then hooted at the Principal and a few other ladies who were 
standing just inside the gates. Finding their various ejacu- 
lations received—naturally—with perfect silence, they finally 
broke into a feeble cheer, turned, and slunk off. At about 
midnight, further incidents occurred. A party of men pro- 
ceeding home to a neighbouring College began to pelt the 
Newnham windows. Several were broken, and an egg was 
thrown into one of the rooms. 

Next day, the undergraduates’ organ, the Granta, in the 
midst of a pean of self-gratulation on the orderliness 
and good nature which—in its view—had characterised the 
voting-day, made some reference to the events just described, 
as follows:—“Of course no harm was done. The effigy 





‘was presented to Newnham in a dilapidated state and in 
@ summary fashion. But the ladies were cheered—Newnham 


was received in as friendly a spirit as it was made. At 
same time, this most dangerous freak will give a handle 
our opponents, and we trust that every courtesy will ro 
future, as in the past, be preserved towards Newnham ang 
Girton.” The Cambridge Review, which addresses iteelf to 
more serious class of readers than the Granta, spoke of the 
same events in the following refined language:—“ 4 very sill 4 
but very harmless, expedition to Newnham, which, tho “ 
certainly not ‘good form,’ was probably less distastefa) to the 
young ladies than to some of their supporters.” Apart from 
the utterances of these two organs, no condemnation whatever 
has been expressed from the side of the “ Non-placets.” j 
was rumoured that the undergraduates’ Committee, who hag 
lent their countenance to the “ Non-placet ” side, had sent an 
apology to Newnham. I do not know whether this was go or 
not, but I am in a position to state that the apology had not 
arrived on the morning of June 7th. 

Great anxiety has been expressed lest Cambridge men 
should be driven to Oxford by the admission of women to 
titular degrees. It would be interesting to know whether 
Oxford would welcome those who would clearly be the first tc 
go,—if any did. The Oxford undergraduate is not, I believe, 





celebrated for an unvarying sobriety of demeanour; bunt ag 
far as I have heard, he exercises his organised powers of 
annoyance exclusively on men. A fortnight ago, we should 
all have felt certain that the Cambridge undergraduate 
would confine himself within the same limits. Since then 
we have been disillusioned. We find not only that he ig 
ready to transgress these limits, but that when he does so 
his representatives deliberately speak of the transgression 
in print as an act “friendly” to women and “harmless” 
in itself.—I am, Sir, &., AN ONLOOEER. 





TWO PICTURESQUE FIGURES IN THE JUBILER, 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “SpgcTaTor.’’] 

S1r,—I ask for a small space in order to show clearly the 
exact position of Raja Pratab Sing, who is here to represent. 
the ancient house of Jodbpore, and to fix his relation to 
Oodeypore, or Udaipur, as the purists spell it now. You say 
that Jodhpore “‘ contests with Oodeypore the positive primacy 
of the Hindoo World.” That Jodhpore is an ancient and 
noble house is undeniable. It was founded about four or five 
centuries ago by Jodha, a descendant of the Rahtore or Rajput. 
Kings of Kanavj. The Maharaja claims to be of the folar 
Race, and a descent from Rama, the mythical hero of the 
Hindu epic. It is also admitted that, at least two of the 
lesser Rajput States, Bikanir and Kishangurh, derive their 
origin from Jodhpore. The late Maharaja did good service in 
the Mutiny. Nevertheless for antiquity, rank, and dignity 
the highest Rajput State, beyond question, is Oodeypore. 
Sir Charles Aitchison (Treaties, Vol. IV.) states this as a 
fact which no one impugns or denies. Sir William Hunter 
in his Imperial Gazetteer (Vol. XIII.) takes the same view, 
and it has been adopted by every Agent of the Government. 
of India from the days of Tod to the present time, and by 
a succession of Viceroys, beginning with the Marquess of 
Hastings. The Maharana (not Maharaja) of Oodeypore is 
the elder branch of the Surjya Vansa, or “Children of the 
Sun.” He is considered by Hindus to be the actual repre- 
sentative of Rama, and he can trace his descent from an 
ancestor, Karak Sen, who founded the family A.D. 144. I 
doubt if any Sovereign, Prince, or nobleman, in Great Britain 
or on the Continent, can show such a pedigree. Three other 
Rajput States, Doongarpur, Sirohi, and Pratabgurh, are off- 
shoots of Oodeypore. No State offered a more stubborn or a 
nobler resistance to the Muhommadan invasion; and its 
Princes could boast that they never gave one of their 
daughters in marriage to the Emperor of Delhi, and that for 
years they would not intermarry with other Rajput houses 
which had contracted such alliances. 

It might be said of the Maharana, much as Macaulay says 
of Aubrey de Vere, that he is the noblest subject any 
Sovereign ever had. Sir Charles Aitchison adds that 
Jodhpore is next in importance to Jyepore or Jaipur. This 
latter State was founded as far back as A.D. 967. There was 
always, within my own knowledge, some dispute between 
Jyepore and Jodhpore as to their exact precedence; and I 
speak from recollection of the Foreign Department of the 





was cheered, and as a matter of fact, the demonstration 


again under Lords Lawrence and Mayo in 1868-69. Both 
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Chiefs have acknowledged the supremacy of Oodeypore; 
bat as regards their own claim to the next place, the dis- 
te was such that the Viceroy, on one occasion, would not 
receive them at the same time, and so avoided any ill- 
fecling and unpleasantness. A Princess of the house of 
Jodbpore was given in marriage to the Emperor Akbar; 
but in the reign of Aurungzeb all three States formed an 
alliance against the Muhommadans, and held their own 
with the Imperial forces; and in the end the Mabarana 
regranted to both Jyepore and Jodhpore the privilege of 
marriage which they were held to have forfeited by alliances 

with Delhi—I am, Sir, &c., 
Water Scorr SrETron-Karpr, 


67 Lowndes Square, 8.W. H.M.’s Bengal C.S. (Retired). 





DICKENS'S NAMES. 

[To Tue Epiror oy THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Six,—1 should not think that “Gamp” and “ Harris” 
represent @& merely fortuitous coincidence between fact and 
fancy. In my old conveyancing days I once had an abstract 
to peruse, relating to some property in a Southern county 
(Hampshire, I think), which contained the names of no less 
than three of the personages in the “ Pickwick Papers,” 
“Pickwick ” itself, and, I think, “ Tupman” and “ Winkle.” I 
could not doubt thatthe deed in question must have passed 
through Dickens’s hands when he was in a solicitor’s office, 
and that he had noted the names for use. So, I should think, 
with “Gamp” and “ Harris.”—I am, Sir, &ec., 

J. M. LuptLow. 








POETRY. 


IO TRIUMPHE! 
Eng1anD, Mother of Nations, bids her children rejoice, 
Hark! from the ends of the earth peals forth their answering 
voice : 
“Severed by shadowy mountains, and many a sounding sea, 
One in race and language, and one in heart are we, 
Ready to face a world in arms if it needs must be.” 





Queen that hast borne the weight of the crown from girlhood’s 

Wionivg the love of thy people, winning the whole earth’s 

Bach of the sixty years is a year of Jubilee, 

peeing in on the darkness, wrong righted, the slave set 
Thank we the Giver of all good things who gave us Thee. 


Thou hast wept with those that weep, and thy heart has 
throbbed with pride, 
At each tale of derring do: the wild Balaclava ride, 
Lucknow’s Lawrence, Delhi’s Nicholson, Gordon’s fall,— 
England’s heroes! long were the count to name them all, 
Champions of England, worthy of her, and worthy of Thee. 


Wilson’s troopers at bay on the far Shangani strand, 

Praised by their savage foe, who told how hand in hand, 

Spent by the hopeless fight, but with still undaunted mien, 

They rose and sang as they died: “ God Save our Gracious 
Queen !” 


Champions of England, worthy of her, and worthy of Thee. 


wile ranged in their ranks on the ‘ Birkenhead’s’ reeling 

eck, 

Watching the ravening monsters swarming around the wreck, 

Where shall we match their story? Talk not of days of old! 

These are the deeds of our brothers to-day, to be writ in gold. 
Champions of England, worthy of her, and worthy of Thee. 


Shaftesbury’s long life given that children no longer pine, 
Dazed by the whirring wheels, dulled in the gloom of the 
mine ; 
Cobden who fed the poor ; toilers with heart and brain, 
Doctor, and nurse, and preacher, fighting squalor and pain. 
Workers for England, worthy of her, and worthy of Thee. 


Thou hast trodden the paths of greatness, thy robe unspotted 
stil), 
Thou a tasted life’s cup of blessing, hast tasted life’s cup 
of ill, 
Filled with the praise of thy name the sixty years have been, 
rce we know if we honour thee more as Woman or Queen. 


Large is our hope that the riddle of earth may yet be read, 

Misery, vice, and crime be seared on each hydra head, 

And life be brightened for all, and man to man be true, 

And clouds be rifted apart, and the smile of God shine through. 
Thank we the Giver of all good things who gave us Thee. 


H. T. R. 








BOOKS. 


—@~——-. 
AN ENGLISH TREASURY OF ADVENTURE.* 


THE work before us is the oddest jumble of old Elizabethan 
and Jacobean tracts describing adventures by sea and land, 
travels, sea-fights, and strange oceurrences. Interspersed 
with these are numerous poems, songs, and sonnets by the 
second-rate poets of the period from, say, 1550 to 1700. Yetodd 
and apparently purposeless as is the jumble, we venture to 
say that these eight volumes make one of the most delightfal 
works given to the public for many years. In this pleasant. 
Garner is to be found some of the best reading of the 
adventurous order that we have ever come across. There 
is one tract in particular which Mr. Stevenson would 
have delighted in beyond measure. It is the “true and 
exact” narration of how an Englishman, Robert Lyde, 
took a French ship almost single-handed. But the best way 
of summarising the story told in the delightful old tract is to 
quote the very ample title-page :—“ A true and exact Account 
of the Retaking of a Ship, called ‘The Friends’ Adventure,” 
of Topsham, from the French; after she had been taken six 
days, and they were upon the coasts of France with it four 
days. Where One Englishman and a boy set upon Seven 
Frenchmen, killed two of them, took the other Five prisoners, 
and brought the ship and them safe to England. Their 
Majesties’ Customs of the said ship amounted to £1,000 
and upwards. Performed and written by Robert Lyde, 
Mate of the same ship. London: printed for R. Bald- 
win, near the ‘Oxford Arms,’ in Warwick Lane. 1693.” 
Every one remembers Mr. Stevenson’s Kidnapped, and how 
Alan Breck and the boy beat a whole ship’s crew. Well here 
is the story at large, only that the boy, instead of “ playing 
up” like David Balfour, is somewhat of a poltroon. Lyde on 
a previous voyage was taken by a St. Malo privateer, and in 
the prison at Dinan he and his fellow-prisoners suffered such 
great cruelty that when he was exchanged and liberated he 
resolved that he would never be a prisoner again in a French 
prison. Nevertheless on his very next voyage his ship was 
again taken by a French privateer and a prize-crew put. 
aboard her. Before, however, the prize-crew got on board 
Lyde managed to conceal a blunderbuss and ammunition 
between decks. When the prize-crew were put on board, most 

of the English crew were taken off, but Lyde and a boy were 
left behind in ‘The Friend’s Adventure, —i.e., the English 

ship. Lyde, being only one among so many, was not, of 
course, kept in irons, but went about the ship making him- 

self agreeable, and trying to make the Frenchmen drunk by 

broaching a cask of wine,—a strategy which failed. Lyde 

then tried to persuade the boy to join him in his plan of 
mastering the crew, but the boy was a coward, and could not 

be persuaded, though Lyde, who was much of a Puritan, 
called him down between decks and read him two or three 

chapters of the Bible. Apparently the weather was bad, for 

the ship knocked about the Channel for several days, often in 

great danger, for the Frenchmen were wretched sailors, and 

their prisoner despised them heartily. For example :— 

“The nearer we came to St. Malo, the surlier the Frenchmen. 

were tome. At twelvea clock, on Saturday night, they called me 

to the pumps; as they had done several times before, although F 

never went but when I pleased: nor would I do anything elso for 

them, thinking it much inferior for an Englishman to do anything 

fora Frenchman. But they calling on me several times, at last 1 

turned out, and stood in the Gun Koom scuttle; and told the 

Master that ‘I had served two years for the French already, and 

if I went to France again, I should serve three years.’ ‘That is 

bien,’ said the Master. Then I told them that ‘I had nothing in. 

the ship to lose: and that if they would not pump themselves, 

the ship should sink for me.’ Then I went and laid myself down 

again, fully resolved that if they came to haul me out by force, 

that 1 would make resistance, and kill or wound as many of them 

as I could, before I died myself: but they let me alone. All that 
night, when the boy was awake, I endeavoured to persuade him 

to assist me; but still could not prevail: though I used, as I had 
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done ever since we were taken, many arguments. So that that 
night, I slept but very little; and when I did slumber at all, I 
dreamt that I was attacking the Frenchmen. For sleeping or 
waking, my mind ran still upon the attacking of them. Sunday, 
at seven in the morning, we being then about five leagues off 
from Cape Farril; I then prayed heartily for a south-south-east 
wind: and immediately I heard them take in their topsails and 
haul up the foresail, and brace them aback and lash the helm a 
lee, and let the ship drive off, with her head to the westward. 
Then I sent the boy up again, to see if the wind was not come at 
south-south-east : and he brought me word it was. Then I gave 
GOD thanks, and rejoiced at his signal providential mercy on 
me, and for so immediately strengthening my faith, and confirm- 
ing my hopes of redeeming myself from slavery: and then I 
renewed my solicitation to the boy to yield to me, but still he 
would not consent; which made me think of attempting it myself, 
and then I went and took a pint of wine, and half a pint of oil, 
and drank it to make me more fit for action.” 


Ultimately Lyde got a sort of half-consent from the wretched 
voy, and then went to work after this fashion :— 


“The boy’s asking me these several questions did encourage 
me to hope that he would at last be prevailed with to stand by 
me: and still he proceeded in his inquiries, and asked me, ‘ How 
I did intend to attack them?’ I teld him, ‘I would take the 
crow [crowbar] cf iron, and hold it with both hands in the middle 
of it; and go into the [Great] Cabin, and knock down one with 
che claws, and strike the point into the other that lay by his side 
in the cabin! and 1 would wound the Master in his cabin! and 
do thou take the drive-bolt [a long iron pin for driving out bolts], 
and be sure to knock down the man at the helm! so soon as you 
hear me strike the first blow; for otherwise if he should hear the 
blow, he may come into the cabin, and lay hold on me, before I 
should overcome them three.’ And I resolved to myself, of which 
I said nothing to the boy, that if they should all rise against me 
before I could get into the cabin, I would strike at them, and 
either kill them or do them as much hurt as I could before I died 
myself: concluding that after I had once begun, if I should yield, 
then I should certainly die by them ; and therefore did resolve to 
sell my life as dear as I could. Then the boy asked me,‘ What he 
should do when he had knocked down the man at the helm?’ I 
told him, ‘He should stand without the [Great] Cabin door, and 
not stir from thence, but to have his eye upon the two Frenchmen 
that were upon deck: and not to come into the cabin to me, 
unless he observed them coming towards the cabin; and then he 
should tell me of it, and come into the cabin. At nine in the 
morning, the two men upon deck went to pumping. Then I 
turned out from the sail, where the boy and I then lay, and 
pulled off my coat that I might be the more nimble in the action: 
and having [but] little hair, I hauled off my cap, that if they had 
the fortune to knock me in the head, they might kill me with it. 
Having fitted myself for the action, I went up the Gun Room 
scuttle into the Steerage, to see what posture they were in; and 
being satisfied therein, I leapt down the scuttle and went to the 
boy: who seeing me resolved upon the action, with an earnest 
entreaty to him to join with me; he, at last, did consent. 
Then the boy coming to me,I leapt up the Gun Room scuttle, 
and said,‘ LORD! be with us, and strengthen us in the action!’: 
and then I told the boy that the drive-bolt was by the scuttle in 
the Steerage. Then I went softly aft into the Cabin, and put my 
back against the bulk head, and took the iron crow (it was laying 
without the Cabin door), and held it with both my hands in the 
middle of it, and put my legs abroad to shorten myself, because 
the Cabin was very low.” 


How this Homeric battle was actually fought we shall leave it 
to our readers to find out. We will only say that the story is 
told with a realism and a detail that is positively ghastly, and 
that ultimately Robert Lyde mastered the vessel and brought 
her safe to harbour. lLyde’s navigation was, however, as 
daring and reckless as his fighting, and forms a very exciting 
episode in the story. It is most characteristically English 
that this tale of heroism ends in a good bout with the lawyers, 
owners, freighters, and Lyde going hammer and tongs at it 
in the Law-courts. There was one suit in the Court of 
Admiralty and another in Chancery, but Lyde prevailed, 
though, as he says, he ended his law and most of his money 
together. It is also characteristic of his race that Lyde 
really seems prouder of his success in the Courts than on the 
sea. 

We have quoted the best story in the Garner, but there 
are a dozen others almost as good,—tales of attacks on 
Spanish ships, stories of fights with Barbary corsairs, of 
imprisonments among the Moors and Turks, of the horrors 
of the Inquisition, and of wanderings in Mexico and the 
Indies, mostly told by the sturdy subjects of Elizabeth. We 
cannot, of course, deal with them in detail, but will only beg 
our readers to go to the Garner itself. The poetry they will 
probably find dull and pedantic, for the minor poets of 
Elizabeth were no more readable than those of Victoria. The 
prose tracts, however, cannot bat afford them a rare delight. 
There are plots and incidents enough to keep a dozen novelists 
going for twenty years. 
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THE PUBLISHERS OF THE MIDDLE AGggge 
In this second volume of Books and their Makers during the 
Middle Ages Mr. Putnam has set himself to describe the 
condition of the production and distribution of literature 
during the two centuries which immediately succeeded the 
invention of printing. It was a work in which the printer. 
publisher played a far more prominent part than the author 
and Mr. Putnam’s chapters are chiefly concerned with the 
history of the great printing families who rose to eminence at 
the different literary centres of Europe. With the exception 
of certain writers of the Reformation period, contempo 
authors contributed only avery inconsiderable share tothe early 
output of printed books. “The lists of the earlier publishers 
were devoted to editions of the complete Bible, and of the 
different groups of the Biblical books, editions of the Greek 
and Roman classics, and of the works of the Church Fathers, 
and issues of certain philosophical treatises, which also were 
largely the work of writers of an earlier generation.” The 
author seems to argue from this that what literary taste 
existed amongst the public could only be regarded as the 
creation of the printer-publisher, who should also receive the 
credit for the definite position achieved by literature in the 
community, and its recognition by the laws of the State, 
There is, of course, some measure of truth in this contention, 
but it should be remembered that each of the old printers 
was surrounded by his band of scholars, just as every modern 
publisher has his band of authors, and that the latter, though 
they in many cases never achieved individual fame, were even 
in those days fully as responsible for the growth and 
character of the literary output as were their employers, 
Mr. Putnam seems rather disposed to magnify the 
printer unduly. No doubt his position and his personal 
influence were at first exceptional, but that was a good 
deal owing to the fact that he had a boundless quarry of 
ancient literature to draw upon for the material of his books, 
and had no need to trouble himself with the search for 
original matter. Scholarship of a kind was cheap in his day, 
and the poor scholar who laboured at new editions was of 
little importance by the side of the wealthy printer who pub- 
lished them. The relation of patronage, however, between 
publisher and author lasted long after the close of the seven. 
teenth century; indeed, it may not be altogether unknown 
to-day. 

The first great increase in the production of the works of 
living authors came with the Reformation, during which 
period there was an enormous output of controversial 
literature. This, while it undoubtedly tended to popularise 
the printing-press, did not prove an unmixed blessing to the 
printers. The Ecclesiastical authorities, alarmed at the rapid 
dissemination of ideas over which they exercised no control, 
promptly demanded and obtained the right of censorship; 
and from that time forward a constant struggle for freedom 
had to be waged by authors and printers alike. The publica- 
tion of unauthorised books in some places was attended with 
very serious danger to the printer. The censorship of the 
Press in Germany and the Low Countries was placed by an 
Imperial edict of Charles V. in the hands of the Ecclesiastical 
authorities, and when these latter found that they could not 
easily stem the tide of heretical literature, the most stringent 
measures were enacted against all offenders. In 1529 the 
penalty for printing any book without the authorisation of 
the Government was fixed at five florins gold :— 

“Two years later a supplementary edict added to this fine the 
punishment of public exposure and of branding with a hot iron, 
or of having an eye put out or the hand chopped off, as the judge 
might decide. In 1550, an Imperial ordinance punished with 
death those who printed or published the books condemned in 
1529, and the fine for printing other books without authorisation 
was raised to twenty florins. No one could become a printer 
without an Imperial license. Booksellers could open their pack- 
ages only in the presence of the censors. They were obliged to 
post in their shops the lists of books condemned, and also the 
lists of the books kept for sale.” 

Some idea of the rigour of this censorship may be gathered 
from the Louvain Indices of 1546 and 1580, which the author 
quotes. That all the writings of Wycliff, Luther, Huss, and 
their many compeers and followers, should have been pro- 
hibited, might of course be expected; but it is difficult to con- 
jecture for what reason the Tusculan Disputations of Cicero, 
or treatises upon the origin of the Germans and universal 
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history should have fallen under the ban. Nor were these 
edicts merely empty threats, as witness the case of Plautin 
of Antwerp, one of the greatest printer-publishers of his 
na 1562, a grave misfortune came upon Plautin, which caused 
‘ous interruption to his business, and consequent loss. He was 
jcused by the Margrave of Antwerp of heresy, because there had 

n printed in his establishment an edition of a treatise entitled 
prigfve instruction pour prier. Plautin was condemned in absentid 
(be was at the time in Paris), and his goods were seized and sold 
stauction. He was able, however, later, to show that the book 

had been printed during his absence and without his knowledge, 

ynd for the account, not of his own publishing concern, but of 
gme outside customer of the printing office, and he was finally 
acquitted.” 

[t was the publisher, the man of substance, who had to suffer 

in these cases, and one can well understand his disinclination 

toembark upon the publication of new and original matter. 

In France the struggle for liberty on the part of the printing- 

press only won the day with the Revolution. In England the 

question was complicated with that of property in literature, 
and was solved peacefully in the ordinary development of the 
law, The most prominent champion of literary freedom was 

Milton, in whose famous Areopagitica, quoted at some length 

by our author, may be found a rather quaint plea against 

the indiscriminate suppression of books. Books, he con- 

tended, “are not absolutely dead things, but doe contain a 

potencie of life in them ” :—~ 

“Unless wariness be us’d, as good almost kill a man as kill a 
good Book; who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s 
image; but hee who destroys a goode Book, kills reason itselfe, 
kills the Image of God, as it were in the eye...... We should 
be wary therefore what persecution we raise against the living 
labours of publick men, how we spill that season’d life of Man, 

eserved and stored up in Bovks; since we see a kind of 
omicide may be thus committed, sometimes a Martyrdom; 
and if it extend to the whole impression, a kind of massacre.” 

What with the censorship and the growing sense of the 

right of literary property, the organisation of printers, book- 
sellers, and others of the trade grew apace. To judge from 
an examination-paper prepared by the Guild of Venetian 
Printers and Booksellers for those seeking matriculation as 
booksellers, the trade was by no means open to the first- 
comer. Hleven questions are asked which cover the whole 
field of literature, and we are told in addition that all candi- 
dates should be able to read and write their own tongue 
fluently, should have a thorough knowledge of Latin and a 
working knowledge of French. ‘‘ Greek was not required, 
but was commended as a useful accomplishment.” (Greek 
was ever a stumbling-block to the old printers, chiefly on 
account of the difficulty in obtaining Greek type. At Nurem- 
berg, the home of the famous printing family of Koberger, 
there was less familiarity with Greek than at Venice and Paris, 
and the author quotes an amusing complaint against one of 
Koberger’s authors :—“ His style is bad; he is bringing in too 
much Greek.” The printer of the Geography of Ptolemy, too, 
protests to the editor, “The Greek is very troublesome, and 
is costing me altogether too much;” whereupon the editor 
retorts: ‘“ Koberger promised me that there should be a full 
supply of Greek type, and I find out only now, in reading the 
proofs, that your type has neither accents nor points.” The 
most interesting question, however, that our author deals 
with is the gradual evolution of the laws of copyright and the 
recognition of literary property. It is a question upon which 
he writes with some authority, having made it is his special 
study and the subject of more than one previous book. The 
position, or rather the want of position, held by the authors 
in early days is curiously illustrated by a letter written by 
Balzac to acknowledge the production in 1648 of an un- 
authorised edition of his Lettres Choisies, by the Elzevirs of 
Leyden. The French author is so far from indignant at this 
appropriation of his work that he writes to the publishers in 
this grateful strain :— 

“Gentlemen: I am under larger obligations to you than you 
may yourselves fully realise. I consider the right of Roman 
citizenship to be a small privilege compared with that which you 
have conferred upon me in including my name in your list of 
authors, This is to give me rank with the Consuls and Senators 
of Rome; I am made an associate of the Ciceros and the Sallusts,” 


The times are changed, and the authors with them. One is 
irresistibly reminded of a story told by Anthony Trollope of 
an eminent firm of London publishers, who wished to par- 
chase his book at what he consi@eved too low a price. ‘“ You 
should remember,” urged the publisher, “the benefit you would 








get from our name; would you not like to have our name at 
the bottom of your book?” “TI should prefer it at the bottom 
of a cheque,” retorted the businesslike Trollope. 

The contents of Mr. Putnam’s book cover too wide a field 
for us to do more than indicate them roughly. He gives a 
detailed account of the fortunes and businesses of the great 
printers, such as the Estiennes of France, William Caxton, 
the Kobergers of Nuremberg, Froben of Basle, Plautin of 
Antwerp, and last, but not least, the Elzevirs of Leyden and 
Amsterdam; of the book production, too, of Casaubon, 
Erasmus, and Luther; and of the beginnings of property in 
literature in Italy, France, Germany, and England, and the 
censorship and privileges that were in force in these countries. 
His book may seem to be rather too long, but it is difficult to 
suggest how he might have cut down so extensive an 
inquiry within narrower limits, for there are few repetitions 
to complain of, Finally he has treated a scholarly subject in 
a scholarly fashion, though it must be confessed his style is 
not attractive in itself. One small objection we are tempted 
to make. Is ‘‘twelvemo” American for “duodecimo”? It 
is not English, and it does not commend itself to our mind. 





TWO VOLUMES OF SHORT STORIES.* 


No matter how pessimistic a view one may take of the ten- 
dencies of modern fiction, it is impossible not to feel a certain 
complacency when one contemplates the achievements of our 
short-story writers. Here, at any rate, work is being pro- 
dueed by half a dozen writers of whom we may well feel 
proud, and of all the workers in this field none strikes a more 
individual or resonant note than Mr. H. G. Wells. In his 
audacious imaginative insight into the romantic possibilities 
underlying the discoveries or the suggestions of modern 
science, he stands unrivalled. The circumstantial quality of 
his narrative often reminds one of Swift. Take, for example, 
the singularly vivid and convincing story of the daring 
inventor who, wearying of delays and piqued by the half- 
contemptuous scepticism of the public, embarks on a prema- 
ture voyage in his flying-machine, and re-enacts the tragedy 
of Icarus in the very mid-heart of modern London. The 
impression left on the reader by the description is almost as 
acute as if one had read it in the news columns of the Times, 
It is just like a transcript from real life, recalling the best 
work of Poe in its accent of sincerity, and surpassing it in 
the felicity and sobriety of style. Even better is the truly 
thrilling narrative entitled “The Sea Raiders,” which is 
calculated to impair the popularity of boating and sea- 
bathing during the present summer. The famous fight with 
the octopus in Victor Hugo’s Travailleurs de la Mer is pale and 
colourless alongside of the exploits on the coast of Devonshire 
of Mr. Wells’s Haploteuthis ferox. The story opens with the pre- 
cision of a paper read before the zoological section of the British 
Association. The central figure is Mr. Fison, a retired tea- 
dealer stopping at a Sidmouth boarding-house. Nothing, in 
short, could be more businesslike or prosaic. Yetin a page or 
two the horror and mystery of “the sunless depths of the middle 
seas” grip us with paralysing force. Where Mr. Wells’s 
tales are of the frankly impossible order, or hinge on some 
supernatural incident like the exchange of bodies in “ The 
Story of the late Mr. Elvesham,” the effects are far less im- 
pressive. The apparatus of magical powders is unworthy of 
Mr. Wells; indeed the closer he keeps to the region of possi- 
bilities, the more brilliant are the results he achieves. Thus, 
in his ghost-story, “The Red Room,” there is no ghost; the 
ghost-seeker is engaged in a duel with the impalpable influ- 
ences of Fear, and the gradual stages of his defeat are indi- 
cated with extraordinary skill. In “ Pollock and the Porroh 
Man,” again, we have a masterly study in hallucination 
somewhat akin in its motive to Lucas Malet’s The Carissima 
—which deserves to be read in. connection with Miss Mary 
Kingsley’s writings on African witchcraft. The last half- 
dozen stories form an agreeable contrast to the horrors that 
have gone before. Here Mr. Wells relaxes the tension of 
his lurid imagination, and exchanges his Doctor Moreaw vein 
for the rdle of the comedian who delighted us in The 
Whe's of Chance. The revolt of the small shopman against 
the tyranny of his wife and her friends; the averted catas- 
trophe of the struggling draper and his devoted wife; the 





* (1) The Plattner Story and Others. By H. G. Wells. London: Methuenand 
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courtship and jilting of a suburban housemaid; the sad 
story of the dramatic critic irresistibly drawn against his 
better judgment into the vortex of histrionic affectation,— 
these are some of the lighter themes handled by Mr. Wells 
with that happy mingling of whimsicality and sympathy 
which renders his work so valuable and needful a supple- 
ment to the consistently gloomy portraiture of middle-class 
life given us by Mr. George Gissing. 


We take it that Mr. J. P. Fitzpatrick, the author of The 
Outspan, a collection of short stories and sketches of South 
African life, has not acquired his knowledge of local colour 
in the manner recently described by a literary “ para- 
graphbist.” “Mrs. was the tenant of Hall 
during this spring and early summer in order to study the 
ways and dialect of the country folk around, as the scene 
of her forthcoming novel is laid in that part of the 
country.” Mr. Fitzpatrick’s familiarity with the scenes and 
types described does not seem to have been purchased in this 
desperately cold-blooded way. He has no special pretensions 
to literary distinction, but at least he writes—as it seems to 
us—from that knowledge which has not been hastily or de- 
liberately acquired for the purpose of literary exploitation, 
but is the outcome of intimate and, so to speak, organic 
connection with the social system which he has now under- 
taken to delineate. In other words, Mr. Fitzpatrick, if we 
read him aright, did not go out to Africa with the intention 
of turning his experiences into “ copy;” the idea of writing 
stories was probably an afterthought; but they have not 
suffered in the telling from this fact, but rather the reverse. 
Unstudied and unconventional in their style, they give a 
forcible and candid picture of the peculiar way in which 
the traits of British character are affected by the con- 
ditions of South African life in the mines, on the 
veld, and in contact with savage tribes. Of all the 
types of character illustrated in these half-dozen sketches 
mone is more interesting than that of the “ white nigger,” 
—that is to say, the white man who settles down among 
the natives, adopts their mode of life, but sooner or 
later “ gets the ‘hanker’ for white life,” and is invariably 
wrecked and ruined in the effort to emerge from barbarism. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s own views are probably given in the words 
of the narrator of the first story, and they are worth citing: 
—“The Kaffir ambition may be a temporary one, or it may 
be that the return to white ways is the passing mania. Who 
knows, any way? From my own experience of them, I can say 
that the return to their own colour almost invariably means 
their devom and ruin...... And you know there’s a sense 
of justice in that, too. Civilisation scorned and flouted, being 
the instrument of its own revenge! If one could vest the 
abstract with personal feelings, what an ample revenge would 
be hers at the sight of the renegade—sick-hearted, weary, 
and shame-faced—coming back to the ways of his youth and 
race, and succumbing to some one part of that which 
he had despised and rejected in toto.’ Here we have 
the motive of two of the best stories of the book, 
those of Sebougwaan and Induna Nairn, both English- 
men of culture, ability, and good social standing who 
abandon civilisation for a life among the natives without 
losing their better instincts, and who realise their mistake 
when it is all too late. The story of Nairn, who while riding 
across country falls in with some settlers, saves the life of a 
charming English girl at a swollen ford, and when he realises 
that her affections are engaged, takes honourable refuge in 
flight to his home and native wife, is finely conceived and 
strikes a genuinely tragic note. Excellent also is the sketch 
of the young German greenhorn Soltké, guileless, credulous, 
and fearless, who joins forces with a party of English 
prospectors, and after being the butt of endless hoaxes and 
practical jokes, wins their affection by his transparent 
honesty, his unfailing good humour, and undaunted courage. 
Soltké is a most engaging figure, and his end is most pathetic. 
His gun bursts and shatters his leg, and the only doctor 
' within reach is a notorious drunkard, who is brought into 
camp like a prisoner by one of the party, and is physically 
incapable of rendering assistance until it is too late. One 
could wish that the incident was imaginary, but there is 
probably no part of the world in which men are greater slaves 
to drink than South Africa. The last two stories in the book 
are of inferior psychological interest. “The Pool” has little 
to recommend it but its gruesomeness, and the “Two 








aay 
Christmas Days” borders on the melodramatic, B 
“Cassidy” is a curious study of an Irishman who, in an . 
of unavailing heroism, is so hideously disfigured by in 
plosion in a mine that he sinks his social status and 
devotes all his energies to assisting the widow of hig 
worthless partner. Here Mr. Fitzpatrick has, in our opinion, 
unnecessarily aggravated the painfulness of the Unhapp 
man’s position by leaving the reader in doubt as to the rtd 
cause of his terrible appearance till the end of the story 
while the mystery attaching to his relations with the widow ig 
artificially handled. Still, in spite of occasional lapses, Mr 
Fitzpatrick seldom strikes a false note. He has enabled Us to 
realise, what we have found it somewhat difficult to believe of 
late, that there are other and nobler motive forces amongst 
men of action in South Africa than greed of gain. 





A NEW NAVAL HISTORY* 

Tue first volume of what is intended to be a standard history 
of the English Navy from the earliest times must have cogt 
the author some of those misgivings to which Livy confessed 
when he determined to begin his history with the founding of 
Rome. Bat Mr. Laird Clowes brings judgment and industry, 
as well as a love of his subject, to the task. In the present 
volame he has produced an instalment covering a period 
from the Saxon era to the death of Queen Elizabeth, which 
will satisfy both the historian and the general reader, and 
will add to a reputation which already stands high. The 
greater part of the volume is written by himself. In one 
period—that dealing with the Wars of the Roses—the 
political tangle is elaborated at unnecessary length, In 
the rest the balance is held between general history and 
naval progress, and the latter illustrated by reference in most 
cases to original authorities. In the future volumes Mr, 
Laird Clowes has secured as collaborateurs Mr. Rooseveldt, 
who will write the story of the Anglo-American War of 
1812-15; and Captain A. T. Mahan, who will deal with the 
great operations from 1763 to 1793. To the present volume 
Mr. H. W. Wilson contributes three chapters on early 
voyages, and Sir Clements Markham a valuable essay on the 
voyages and discoveries, made between 1485 and 1603. The 
illustrations, all from contemporary drawings, are spirited, 
and not “archaic,” and the portraits well chosen and well 
reproduced. 

If the promise of the first volame is fulfilled in those suc- 
ceeding it, the historical value of this book will not be limited 
to the multitude of facts of naval interest recorded in its 
pages. The presentation of the naval warfare of each period 
is often calculated to strike the right note of thought as to 
tendencies not observed by the actors or very well known to 
their descendants. We will take as an example, not the 
striking but familiar scenes of the Spanish Armada, with 
which the volume closes, but the carefal history of the 
decline of the English naval power in the later days of 
Edward III. and during the reign of Richard II, Edward III, 
in whose earlier days the English Fleet first acquired 
prestige by two great victories, that over the French at Sluys: 
and over the Spanish corsairs commanded by De la Cerda, off 
Winchelsea, omitted to collect a fleet in 1360. This was the 
first indication, either of the exhaustion of the English 
Treasury, or of failing jadgment in the Monarch. In either 
case, the tendency to neglect the Navy, or rather, to disregard 
the “shipping interest” which provided the Navy, grew 
annually stronger. Spasms of energy shook the Royal 
Councils from time to time, but there was a total absence 
of what we know as a “continuous naval policy.” The 
results are interesting, the more so because they are seldom set 
out as clearly as the previous naval victories. The French 
fleet, said to number one hundred and twenty warships, with 
twenty-nine thousand men (probably an exaggerated estimate), 
raided Rye and Hastings, landed at Winchelsea, burnt the 
town, and carried off the women. Winchelsea churchyard 
had to be enlarged to make room for the corpses needing 
burial after the French left. The Council was sitting at 
Reading when the news came, and in the panic which pre- 
vailed even Old Sarum and Malmesbury were put into a state 
of defence, and King John of France was sent, to prevent a 
rescue, to Berkhampstead Castle. This is one of the earliest 


2 a ‘ I 
* The Royal Navy: a History from the Earliest Times to the Present. Vol. I. 
By William Laird Clowes. Assisted by Sir Clem-nts Markham, Captain A. T. 
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«jgvasion panics,” but there were more to follow. In 1396 
mouth was burnt. Next year a fleet of thirty French 
ships barnt Gosport, and the shipping interest declared that 
they were ruined, partly by the “arrests” of their ships for 
wr service before they were wanted, partly because the 
feeta were not used when collected. In 1371 the French 
aided the Norfolk and Suffolk coasts, In 1372 Lord Pembroke, 
qith an inferior squadron, was totally defeated by the com- 
bined French and Spaniards off La Rochelle, to which he was 
taking @ convoy. The Spanish ships were provided with 
qpnon and built for naval service, the English ships were 
sl “pressed” vessels. After this the full pressure of the 
jos of the Channel was felt by this country. Evan the 
Welshman, commanding a French squadron, occasionally, and 
John de Vienne almost yearly, destroy commerce and raid 
the coasts. In 1375 Evan, with some Spaniards, took at one 
snoop vessels worth £130,000 of our money, dnd in the last year 
of the reign of the victor of Crecy and Poitiers London was 
trembling behind a pressed fleet gathered to defend the reaches 
of the Thames. In the next reign the pressure became 
more acute. In 1378 John de Vienne burnt Rye, marched 
inland, and burnt and sacked Lewes. He then sailed west, 
and destroyed Folkestone, what was left of Portsmouth, 
Dartmouth, and Plymouth. Next year he occupied the Isle 
of Wight, where the effect of this and subsequent invasions 
may be traced in the total disappearance or “removal” of 
what were even then ancient towns,—the disappearance, except 
inname, of Newtown being perhaps the most striking instance. 
Poole burnt, Hastings burnt again, all the coasts of Devon 
and Cornwall ravaged, Fowey burnt, “all the coasts from 
Yorkshire to Cornwall harried,” Gravesend taken, Jersey and 
Guernsey occupied, and such a panic created that “ Oxford 
was fortified to serve as a central point of defence for the 
Kingdom,” are among the significant facts of the period. We 
find instances of almost despairing individual patriotism. 
John Philpott, merchant, of London, equipped at his own cost 
athousand men and a squadron of ships, recaptured a fleet 
taken by John Mercer, the Scotch pirate, and fifteen Spanish 
craft who aided him. He had to apologise for this to the 
Council, who took his vigilance as a reflection on their 
“knightly honour.” This would throw a curious sidelight on 
thecharacter of Froissart’s heroes, if the withdrawal of twenty 
thousand men and two hundred ships from the distressed 
kingdom by John of Gaunt, for a purely personal adventure, 
did not paint it in more glaring colours. In 1386 Charles VI. 
collected six hundred ships and a great army at Sluys to 
invade England. The scheme was well considered. Jean de 
Vienne was sent with sixty ships to land in the Forth, and 
Richard II. was drawn northwards with his whole army of 
seventy thousand men. Had the French main body then 
crossed they might have succeeded. But Jean de Vienne was 
their “only Admiral,” and the expedition hung fire. Yet it 
was more dangerous even than that later assemblage of 
thirteen hundred and eighty-seven vessels recorded by 
Froissart. 


As this volume deals mainly with the period of growth, 
when the methods and instruments of navigation, geographical 
discovery, and naval construction were proceeding side by 
side, conducted by an “ interchangeable” personnel, the 
chapters on the “ Civil History of the Navy” from 1485 to 
1603, and those on early voyages and discoveries, are alike 
interesting. In the latter, Mr. H. W. Wilson notes that as 
early as 1445 there was a large passenger traffic with Spain, 
ships carrying as many as two hundred pilgrims at a voyage 
to the shrine of Compostella. In an opposite direction vur 


‘ national piety led our seamen indirectly into much tempta- 


tion. Stockfish (dried cod) for Lenten fasts and Fridays 
Was sought as far north as Iceland, and the spirit of com- 
mercial rivalry led the Bristol crews to steal stockfish ready 
made. In 1420 they stole nine lasts of the King’s stockfish, 
and later they not only stoie stockfish, but sheep, a boy, and 
the contents of “a cloister.” To such lengths did the “ com- 
modious stockfish of Iceland” lead the seamen of Henry VII. 
The course of the spirit of enterprise developed so early in 
these northern voyages is very fully dealt with by Sir 
Clements Markham, who gives it as his opinion that “ voyages 
of discovery are the best training-grounds for British naval 
officers.” This opinion would have been heartily subscribed 
by Queen Elizabeth’s Council, but will scarcely please modern 
officers who have qualified to command fleets of vessels of 





ever-increasing complexity by incessant study of the techni- 
calities of modern service afloat. But Sir Clements Markham’s 
personal experience lends a special value to the judgments he 
passes on the management, good or bad, of the early explorers, 
and his presentation of the work done in such varied fields of 
action in a short period of intense activity is clear, succinct, 
and given without sacrificing the personality of the actors. 
His estimate of Sir Walter Raleigh’s expedition to Guiana 
is an instance of the first; while the account of Sir James 
Lancaster’s first voyage to the East Indies, and his attempted 
return to England vid St. Helena, the West Indies, and New- 
foundland, shows in short compass the metal of these early 
voyagers. The volume closes with the final and successful 
expedition of the same commander in charge of our first 
East India fleet, the glorious close of Elizabethan seamanship. 





ENGLISH POETRY.* 
PROFESSOR COURTHOPE continues his historical survey of 
the Muse’s development in England with all the loving care 
and method which distinguished his beginnings. We doubt 
if poetry is a plant so absolutely subject to known laws of 
evolution as he seems to hold. OF the gods godlike, she is 
apt to spring up in unknown places and in unsuspected 
forms, and to carry the world before her by right divine of 
genius in other ways than are dreamed of in our philosophy. 
The Professor is perhaps apt to ignore this fashion of 
Poetry’s—whose “violets and cowslips grow for the earth, 
without the care of planting ”—a little too much, perhaps, in 
his study of the undoubted influence of mind over mind 
which signalises progress in this field as much as in any 
other. Much as Shakespeare, the sun of our poetic system, 
may have borrowed from every quarter in the way of plot 
and story, it has always appeared to us that his debt 
to others for style and method reduces itself almost 
to the vanishing point. The magnificent rush of verse, the 
careless mastery and superabundance of illustration and of 
simile, the superb intuition into all the motives of conduct, 
good and evil, and the extraordinary gift of dramatic 
invention and construction which an inferior generation is 
affecting to despise, are all so completely his own. The 
result is visible in the fact that against all the opposition and 
assertion of modern schools and ideas, and in laughing defiance 
of all small and obvious detraction, that mighty spirit is still 
with usin his plays. But recently it has been found possible to 
produce Macbeth, and the Merchant of Venice, and even Antony 
and Cleopatra, upon a popular stage, with slender appliances in 
the way of scenery and effect, and though with the interpre- 
tation of a young and unknown company, all alike dis- 
tinguished by effort and by earnestness, in a form that proved 
sufficient to attract a considerable number of interested 
listeners. The more we listened, the more we felt convinced 
that it was in the superb force of the poetry that the living 
attraction lay. Neither school, nor evolution, nor any theory 
of descent or influence at all, can account for Shakespeare. 
On the other hand, his influence over all who followed, 
small and great, has been absolutely overpowering. The 
few can discuss Marlowe and Ford and Greene with interest 
and appreciation; but to the world at large they are 
dead. The occasional revival of an Elizabethan play 
from any hand but Shakespeare’s only serves to emphasise 
the truth; and the efforts of all the blank-verse dramatists 
since his days have been more or less aimed at awaking some 
echoes of his style. Not yet has any serious attempt at 
founding a new school of blank-verse writing been made. 
There is no Victorian blank-verse drama, for no poet has so 
far attempted, unless it be John Davidson, to treat co- 
temporary subjects and cotemporary people as Shakespeare 
did. There is nothing to be called Victorian in Queen 
Mary or in Becket. There is more real originality of idea 
and treatment in Aurora Leigh than in nearly all the modern 
blank-verse plays put together; and if we seem to be giving 
any undue preference to the blank-verse form it is because 
it is so grandly and characteristically Saxon. If Shakespeare 
is impossibly prominent among all other spirits of the poet- 
world, nec viget quidquam simile aut secundum, Milton must, 
we presume, rank distinctly next him, and Milton’s greatest 
achievement is, and must be always, the great blank-verse 








* A History of English Poetry. By W. J. Courthope, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, 
the Reformation: Influence of the Court and the Universities. 
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epic of Paradise Lost. Professor Courthope only just 
reaches Shakespeare in his present volume, but we are 
inclined to think from his last chapter, on the “Infancy 
of the Romantic Drama,” that he proposes to give more 
prominence to the idea of evolution in connection with 
the dawning of this morning star than we ourselves shall 
be quite willing to accept. He does not hesitate, however, 
before the greatness of his work. “It is not the smallest part 
of Shakespeare’s glory,” he says, “that he should have saved 
the popular imagination from itself, and by restoring to 
tragedy the elements of conscience, religion, and chivalry 
which Marlowe had expelled from it, should have convinced 
his countrymen of ‘the purpose of playing’: namely, ‘to 
show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form and pressure.’” 
And if the Professor deals with writers of Marlowe’s type, 
it is to argue from it that “the average taste of Elizabethan 
audiences was not far raised above that of the Spanish 
populace at a bull-fight,” but at the same time to maintain 
that he and his school prepared the way for a new con- 
ception of tragic action. In the half-mad character of 
Hieronimo, in Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, Professor Courthope 
finds the absolute prototype of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, stating 
without reserve that it served as the groundwork for the great 
drama, and insisting on the fact that it contained the con- 
trivance of a “play within a play ” as proof of the statement. 
That is exactly where we should be inclined to join issue 
with the Professor. Over and over again it has been 
pointed out that coincidence in these matters does not 
always imply plagiarism. The source of Hamlet, as 
of so many of Shakespeare’s plays, was found in a story, 
the most common and the most legitimate of all materials 
for the purpose. And it seems to us far more probable, if 
the resemblance be held to be anything more than superficial, 
that Shakespeare referred to the story to which Kyd had 
gone before him, and made it his own as completely as his 
predecessor had failed to do so, than that he made use of 
Kyd’s work in any way whatever. The play within a play 
would come from the story, even if it were not, as it was, a 
common dramatic device of the day. It exists in the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, and is the whole matter of the Taming 
of the Shrew. If we have dwelt at some length upon this 
side of Professor Courthope’s subject, it is because it is 
clearly that which interests him most, as it is the fact that 
because the world’s greatest poet chose our drama for his 
field, dramatic poetry stands foremost in an Englishman’s 
regard. But we honestly do not believe that any writer or 
any critic has ever given quite sufficient prominence to the 
fact that Shakespeare 7s the English drama. His dramatic 
poetry is not so much, as Professor Courthope holds, the 
“product of a long development,” as the crown and glory of 
a single mind. 

In dealing with the writers of sonnets—none of whom, by 
the bye, ever approached Shakespeare in his undramatic 
hours—our author has, of course, more obvious matter for 
his speculation. Sonnets and pastorals are the very essence 
of copy and of imitation, though in this field too Shakespeare 
appears to us absolutely unindebted to anybody. In fact 
Shakespeare knew this so well that in his exuberant moments 
he broke out into burlesque of many poetical fads and fashions 
of the hour. Orlando was a very specimen of a fashionable 
poet, and Touchstone’s joyous imitation— 


“Tf a hart do lack a hind, 
Let him seek out Rosalind,” 


has the taste of his original with but a touch of travesty. 
How it rings out, that joyous sound, which is the most 
difficult of Shakespeare’s notes to strike or to recover in the 
present sadder age. There is a fullness and a largeness of 
fan about a Falstaff or a Touchstone which strike but falsely 
or tamely on a modern ear, and make many good people 
dubious about Shakespeare’s humour, only because it was 
more characteristic of his day, as humours of their essence 
must be, than are his tragedies and his philosophies, As for 
them, they are as much with us and as vivid as ever,—and it 
is that very fact and reality which make us feel more and more, 
as we look into Professor Courthope’s pages, the unreality and 
the dim distance of Nicholas Breton, of Gascoigne and of 
Barclay, of Barnfield, of Harvey, and of Lodge. We can | 
almost quarrel with the Professer for unburying such a | 
specimen of Spenser as this :— 





“See ye the blindfolded prety God, that feathered archer 
Of lovers’ miseries which maketh his bloody game? ” 
Wote ye why ? his Moother with a veil hath covered his 
Trust me, lest he my love happily chance to behold.” 


It appears that Harvey thought that this wag very bad 
classical verse, and he was right. But when he himself 
essayed the elegiac he perpetrated this :— 
“Encomium Lauri. 
What might I call this tree? A laurel? O bonny laurel! 
Near to thy boughs will I bow this knee and veil my bonetty 
Who but thou the renown of Prince and princely Poetap — 
Th’ one for crown, for garland th’ other, thanketh Apollo.” 


This imaginary christening of the laurel ig delightfal; 
simple, and reminds us of nothing so much ag of th, 
naturalist who first encountered an unpleasant anj 
and said, “What shall this beast be called? It looks 
like a skunk, it moves like a skunk, and it smells like 
askunk. Let us call it a skunk.” 

We have not left ourselves space to do more than indicate 
the interest and pleasure attaching to Professor Conrthope’s 
book, and leave it to his readers to follow out many 
gestive veins of thought which his treatment of is 
subject opens. We like him particularly about the Euphnists 
—Touchstone again, much virtue in an “if”—who, to Sip 
Piercy Shafton downwards, furnish much quaint and pleasant 
reading, and give the fall flavour of the poetry which hangs 
about a Court. We are rather wanting in Court poetry jut 
now, though we are all wondering why the wonderfy) 
German Emperor has so far failed to inspire some tribute 
equal to the vast occasion. But we are struck with nothing 
so much ourselves as we study the Muse’s annals ag the 
marked superiority of the smaller fry of verse, at the present 
day, over their predecessors as they are brought before ns 
from the past. We shall feel great curiosity to find ont how 
Professor Courthope deals with that undoubted form of 
mental evolution. 





MR. HOGARTH’S “PHILIP AND ALEXANDER”® 
Tuts is a brilliant and, in a large degree, original book. The 
essay on Philip of Macedon gives a clearer, a more consistent, 
and, on the whole, more satisfying, view of that King than 
can be found elsewhere. That on Alexander, though é. 
signedly made less full, in view of the large literature dealing 
with the subject, is such that no student of Greek history 
can afford to neglect it. 

Mr. Hogarth holds, in opposition to some historians, that 
Philip’s great scheme of a united Hellas led by himself to 
the conquest of Persia was gradually developed in his mind; 
that his first aim was to consolidate Macedonia, his nert to 
unite Hellas,and that the dominant idea of his last years was to 
lead the united race against its hereditary enemy The question 
does not admit of decision. Yet we cannot forget that this 
idea of a great Hellenic war against the Persians was in the 
air even before Philip was born. It was almost a common- 
place with the Greek rhetoricians, from Gorgias downwards 
Tsocrates had sought to give it a practical shape by connecting 
it with some powerful personality Jason of Phera was the 
first man whose position seemed to bring the scheme within 
the range of practical politics, and Jason’s brief period of 
power coincided with the late boyhood of Philip. (Philip 
was born in B.C. 382, and Jason was assassinated in 370.) Itis 
difficult to suppose that the lad, who was keenly alive toal 
the great interests of the race to which he was so proud to 
belong, had not some hope, even from early days, that the 
great inheritance might fall to him, 

But whatever the date or the origin of the scheme, it # 
certain that Philip woiked it out from most unpromising 
beginnings with the most consummate skill, His firs 
struggle was almost for existence. His brother Perdiccss 
had fallen in battle against the Illyrians; “he had 1 
money, no allies, and, for inheritance, the sins of his 
fathers.” But he was equal to the occasion. His readiness 
his fertility of resource, his courage in the field, his bonhomie 
in the camp (not inconsistent, however, with a rigorous 
cipline) prevailed. ‘In one short campaign Philip had 
restored the Macedonian Monarchy to a position that tt 
had not held since the days of Archelaus.” Mr. Hogarth 
gives an admirable description of the means, strategic and 
political, which the King, delivered from the im mediate 
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i 
danger, employed for the consolidation of his position. His 

step was to establish a standing army. He saw the 
qeakness and the strength of the two military systems of 
Greece, —the army of citizens and the army of mercenaries. 
The citizens were inefficient but patriotic, the mercenaries 
qere unmanageable but disciplined :— 


«Philip's new army was to combine the merits of both the 
and the mercenary ; its chief constituent was to be a large 
derived from its own subjects, imbued with national spirit, 
ind induced by rewards and prizes of war to make soldiering a 
rofession, and remain long enough with the colours to acquire 
rl and discipline superior to the best mercenary armies. A 
jonal army with a national spirit—that was the idea.” 


fessi 
pn next thing was to provide the force with an efficient 
isation, serviceaole tactics, and a good weapon. How 
this was done by Philip is described with admirabie lucidity 
by Mr. Hogarth. On the important point of the length of 
the pike (sarissa) he corrects a commonly received belief. 

“fwelve cubits” is the length often attributed to the weapon 

of Philip’s infantry. Twelve cubits = 17 feet, and this is 

acombrous weapon, quite inconsistent with the mobility 
ghich, as Mr. Hogarth says, “ stands out as the most striking 
girtue of Alexander’s phalanx.” In later times, indeed, even 
the “twelve cubits” was far exceeded. The weapon reached 
the quite monstrous length of 22 ft., but this magnitude 
belongs to the days of decline, when “ Generals, deficient in 
tactical ability, had reverted to solid immobile formations as 
nore within their power to handle.” Or we may compare 
the change to the great engineering works with which the 
later Empire of Rome, when its human resources began to 
fail, sought to defend itself against the barbarians. The 
phalanx was not the only, perhaps not the chief, arm of the 

Macedonian force. It possessed a magnificent cavalry, and 

what may be well called “ light infantry,” a term applied in 

our own Army to regiments which are equal to any in steadi- 
ness and discipline. 

It is not easy to follow without interruption the course of 
Philip’s statecraft and soldiership. Sometimes the records 
fail us, for there is more than one considerable period during 
which, so scanty are the surviving notices of him, that he almost 
disappears from view. And then, as Mr. Hogarth points out; 
amagnifying light is thrown on one side of his action by the 
genius of Attic oratory. Athens appears to the modern 
reader of Greek history to be a more important factor in 
Philip’s policy than it really was. We sometimes fancy that if 
only the Athenian democracy had bestirred itself in response 
tothe fervent appeals of Demosthenes, it might have rolled 
back the tide of Macedonian conquest. Such a feat was 
absolutely beyond its strength. I1t had neither men nor 
money, neither military strength nor military capacity, nor 
the wealth to purchase them. The man of Marathon had 
been succeeded by a sadly degenerate type :— 

“A loafer in the market-place and on the hill of Assembly, 
sverse equally to personal service and to direct taxation for the 
weal of his city; who was little better than an out-pauper with 
his constant cry, panem et circenses, having replaced the un- 
reasoned belief of his forefathers that the individual exists for 
the state, by a reasoned conviction that the state exists to support 
andamuse the individual. That his city should have a ciréle of 
tributary dependencies whose contributions would pay for mer- 
cenaries to fight and row in his stead, for ships to secure his corn- 
supply, and for free shows in his theatre and his stadium, was a 
consummation which he contented himself with desiring devoutly. 
He would neither fight nor pay for its accomplishment, and with 
his idle criticism, his spoiled temper, his love of litigation, and 
his ceaseless talk he so hampered his own executive that it could 
carry out no imperial policy, and the few men of action left in the 
city hastened to reside beyond his reach.” 

When this weakened and corrupted Athens came into 
collision, as at Chaeronea, with the new power that Philip 
had organised and compacted, it was hopelessly broken. 

For estimating the character and genius of Alexander 
there is no want of materials. Of none of the heroes of 
antiquity do we know more or on better authority. The 
difficulty, one might say, is to believe what we are told, or af 
least to account for it, on any accepted rules of experience or 

Probability. An incomparable instrument, it is true, had 
been bequeathed to him by his father, in the army of forty 
thousand disciplined men which he found on his accession. 
Bat the marvel of the whole career is scarcely diminished. It 
1s not as if he had to conquer only Asiatic hordes. The Ten 
Thousand had shown what could be done by Greek arms and 
Greek discipline against overwhelming odds. The armies 


civic 
force, 


Which he scattered were made up largely of Greek mercenaries; | 








who, man for man, were as skilful and as well-armed as his 
own Macedonians. Darius had twenty thousand Greeks at 
the Granicus and thirty thousand at Issus, but they were 
utterly broken, along. with their barbarian allies, at the cost 
of a few score killed at the first battle and a few hundreds at 
the second. The strength of the mercenary force at Arbela 
we do not know precisely, though we are informed that Darius 
put his chief confidence in it. But supported as it was by the 
best native fighting material that the Empire contained, it was 
as utterly broken as it had been in the two earlier battles. How 
did the marvellous young man—he was a month or so short of 
twenty-five when he won Arbela—do it? We can only say 
that he was at once the most heroic fighter and the most 
consummate tactician of his time, and that he had the good 


-fortune to hit the time when both the hero and the General 


were wanted on the battle-field. Andthe Army was almost as 
great a marvel as its leader. We have been lately admiring, 
and with good reason, the victory which our soldiers 
won over hostile forces of man and Nature among the 
mountains of Chitral. But the Macedonians did the same 
before us, and in the very same place, and they did it after 
marching, not from a base in the Indian plains, but from the 
coast of the Propontis nearly three thousand miles away. 

But the statesman is not less marvellous than the soldier 
in Alexander. His great foundation of Alexandria is, per- 
haps, chief proof of it, though it is but one out of many. Mr. 
Hogarth puts the case well :— 


“Did Alexander, however, consciously found it for nation- 
making? He founded it, assuredly, for some special reason or 
other, as he had created his first Alexandria to guard the defiles 
north and south of the bay of Iskenderun. He selected for the 
second the one possible site on the Egyptian coast for a great 
port, as all previous and later experience has gone to prove. For 
the new harbour must lie outside the reach of the Nilotic silt ; 
therefore not on the Delta coast-line. It must be sheltered from 
the west, the prevailing wind in the Levant; therefore no point 
on the exposed shore trending north-east from Pelusium would 
serve. It must be, lastly, within reach of sweet Nile water ; there- 
fore it could hardly be placed farther west than Rhacotis. The 
site now ckosen was eminently defensible, having Lake Mareotis 
in the rear ; and the tradition of history has ascribed unanimously 
to Alexander a personal share in, and solicitude for, the inaugu- 
rating of this Egyptian city, of which no mention is made in 
connection with any other of his foundations...... If any 
further proof were needed that we have to reckon already 
with an advanced student of statecraft in the Founder of 
Alexandria, it can be supplied by the organisation which he 
imposed in this same winter on the whole province of Egypt. 
We are allowed to see only its skeleton, and to detect little 
more than its singularity—a singularity which proves that, 
however he may have learned them, Alexander certainly knew 
those unique difficulties which Egypt presents to foreign occupa- 
tion. With marsh at one end and tropics at the other, eight 
hundred miles of deserts on its either flank, and itself nowhere 
more than thirty miles in breadth, the Nile valley has called 
always for a peculiar scheme of government. Arrian is probably 
right in saying that the Macedonian system, with its lack of an 
all-powerful supreme official, its three nationalities set one against 
the other, and its counteracting civil and military powers, antici- 
pated in some ways the Roman. For if Augustus, who indeed 
was a professed disciple of Alexander, had needed a model for the 
imperial settlement of the Nile valley, he would have looked, not 
to any Ptolemaic king who had ruled Egypt from within, but to 
the first western emperor who had held it as a foreign possession.” 


That there was plenty of very human clay mixed with this 
fine gold of genius is only too plain, but if there was weak- 
ness it never showed itself either in the council or in action. It 
is impossible not to see the difference between Alexander 
playing the part of Achilles in the Troad, and the half- 
Orientalised despot who passed away ten years later at 
Babylon. But if there was deterioration of character, there 
was no decay of power. This sounds like a paradox; it 
certainly seems to contradict our universal experience. To 
explain it completely passes human wit; bat Mr. Hogarth 
has at least discussed the problem with remarkable insight 
and skill. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——~—— 

Murray’s Cyclist’s Road Book. (John Murray.)—It is to be 
hoped that this handy little red book will prove to be the first of 
aseries. The present volume gives some of the principal roads 
from London to the sea, in the district, roughly speaking, 
bounded east and west respectively by Dorking and the New 
Forest. Each place of interest on the road is furnished with a 
little description, which reads like an extract from the familiar 
“Murray” given in miniature. The maps, also in miniature, 
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are wonderfully clear, and the good black print of the reading 
matter is a boon to a reader who wishes to refer hastily to his 
guide-book while by the roadside. And the little book is so flat 
and small that it could be quite easily carried in an outside 
pocket. Two items of information Mr. Murray purposely neglects. 
These are small hills and “surface.” It is essential to a cyclist 
to know both the state of the surface of the road and its undula- 
tions before he can calculate how long his ride should take him. 
If Mr. Murray would give these details his book would be far 
more valuable to the average rider. Could he not add to his list 
of abbreviations and put “ G. S.” for good surface, and “U.” for 
undulating ? 

The Majestic Family Cook-Book. By Adolphe Gallier. (Putnam’s 
Sons.) — The only pretentious thing about this book is its 
title. “Majestic” is an adjective which can never be applied to 
cookery. You cannot have a majestic leg of mutton except in 
“ Alice Thro’ the Looking-Glass.” The book itself very sensibly 
makes no claim to literature, but merely gives a collection of 
excellent-looking receipts, and its purchase may be recommended 
to housekeepers at the exact moment when they begin to long 
for “somebody to invent a new animal.” But good as are 
M. Gallier’s receipts, his bills-of-fare cannot be read without awe 
and astonishment. “You must borrow me Gargantua’s mouth 
to eat all that.” He maps out four meals a day, every one of 
which has on an average eight to twelve items in the menu. But 
let us hope that his attractive suppers are an alternative, not an 
addition, to his ten-course dinners. There are excellent new 
dishes to be found both in the chapters devoted to different kinds 
of meats and in those on hot puddings and vegetables. But itis a 
pity that some one has not taught M. Gallier to make tea. His 
tea would keep the average nervous person awake for weeks,—is, 
indeed, so strong that “rum and brandy” are added to the 
»ondiments, to be handed with it,as a pick-me-up, it is to be 
»oncluded, to shattered nerves. 

Antony Jasper. By Ben Bolt. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This is a 
volume of the “ Pseudonym Library,” certainly not equal to the 
best of the series, but fairly up to the average. It is a story of 
the last century, of smuggling and of love, and gives both with 
plenty of vigour and picturesqueness. The writer looks on life 
in akindly, liberal way, and has a good word even for George IV. : 
“ In his nature there was a great generosity which has never had 
its due.” Possibly there was, but it was never permitted to cost 
him anything. He was quite capable of pardoning a romantic 
criminal, such as the Antony Jasper of this tale; but to give up 
one of his pleasures was quite beyond him.——“* Which is Absurd ?” 
by Cosmo Hamilton (same publisher), a volume of the “ Autonym 
Library,” does not compare favourably with the volume noticed 
above. It isa story of a great hoax. A private soldier is turned 
into an Earl, and flattered and toadied accordingly. All this is, 
to our taste at least, very nauseous indeed. Even “ the sensitive, 
tender, and womanly” Tomkins, who loves the false Earl all 
through, before his elevation and after his fall, seems to us a very 
forward young woman. No girl with a grain of self-respect would 
have put up with the insolence of Pipps in the first chapter. 

Philip Augustus. By William Holden Hutton. (Macmillan and 
Co )—This is a volume in the series of “ Foreign Statesmen,” and 
gives a very able summary of the character and policy of this 
Monarch, one of the ablest—if not actually the very ablest—in 
the succession of French Kings. Philip Augustus was great, both 
as a soldier and as a statesman; if he could have mastered him- 
self he would have accomplished even more than he did. As it 
was he did more than any one else for the consolidation of the 
French Monarchy. But he must have wasted much energy in his 
long struggle with Innocent III. The story of his reign of forty- 
two years —he came to the throne at the age of fifteen, and 
died, worn out, at fifty-eight—is one of great complexity, but 
Mr. Hutton contrives to tell it very clearly. 

Plauti Bacchides. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by 
J. McCosh, M.A. (Methuen and Co.)—Some years ago Mr. 
McCosh, happening to “lift” (why “lift” ?) an old edition of 
Ritschl, and making further inquiries, “was considerably dis- 
appointed to find that little or nothing had been done by English 
scholars for Plautus.” As he mentions a good many English 
editions in his list, and praises some of them, his inquiries seem not 
to have been altogether disappointing. The fact is the English 
editions are mostly intended for schools, and moral considerations, 
though Mr. McCosh takes no account of them, have to be weighed. 
We do not know for whom this edition is intended. Mr. McCosh 
says it is “not for scholars in the special application of that 
term.” This is ambiguous, but the copious critical annotation 
would seem to show that by “ scholar” is meant ‘‘ learner.” The 
notes are specially full of references. This, indeed, is their most 
valuable feature. They are something of a Plautine concord- 


ance. At the same time, the difficulties of the text are grappled 


English Hexameters. By T. G.Omond. (D. Douglas, Edinburgh 
—We find little to object to and something to commend in 
Omond’s essay, but when we come to examine his « specimen * 
we cannot see that he has done better than his 
Here is a sample taken at random :— 

* Thus then the goddess spake; but mighty Odyssen answered 
Doubting sorely, ‘ Lady, I dread thy aw A “4 
One thing thon sayest, another concealed in thy breast abideth, 
Bidding me thus embark in a raft on the waters endless, 

here even mighty ty fall oft are evilly handled, 

Willingly never would I thus fare o’er perilous ocean, 
Save with a mighty oath thou swear and traly assure me 
Nothing of ill thou deem’st or of secret: mischief toward me,’” 


What would any one reader, of ordinary culture but not special}: 

: . : ° sag y 
acquainted with the experiments made in writing hexameters 
make of this verse ? But for a few inversions, which do not, after 
all, add appreciably to the melody, he would not Tecognise it ag 
verse at all. 

The Lower Life. By Francis Gribble. (A. D. Innes and Com 
The “ Lower Life” is practically the life of Stock Ex 
speculation. Mr. Gribble appears to know a good deal of the 
secrets this business, and is not chary in his revelations, Noy 
and then we recognise some transaction that has made its way 
into notoriety, as in the telegram that burst up the “ Armageddon” 
swindle: “This d——d mine doesn’t seem to have any gold ip 
it at all, Arklow.” And other things, read{as if they were written 
out of a sufficiently full knowledge. The coarse materialism ip 
private life which goes with this absolutely immoral and yp. 
spiritual occupation of speculating is only what one might expect, 
We wish that Mr. Gribble could have kept Helen’s forbidden 
passion out of his story. It was not wanted in the least; it adds 
nothing to the interest; in such a woman it was not even 
probable. Do publishers exact this from the authors who write 
for them? “A story of eighty thousand words, with adultery 
meditated or committed,” is, we suppose, part of the contract, 

The Chronicle of the Discovery and Conquest of Guinea. Written 
by Gomes Eannade Azurara. Now first done into English by 
C. R. Beazley, M.A., and E. P. Prestage, B.A. Vol. I. (For the 
Hakluyt Society.)—In 1450 Azurara wrote an account of the siege 
and capture of Ceuta, an event which had happened thirty-five 
years before. Two years afterwards he composed the work of 
which we have a part in this volume. It begins with an account 
of Prince Henry the Navigator, and proceeds to tell the story of 
various expeditions that had been made to the African Coast up 
to the year 1448. Whatever value may be attached to these two 
chronicles, they cannot be held to compensate for the incalculable 
mischief of the occupation to which Azurara devoted the last 
years of his life, the destruction of documents preserved in the 
national registers, on the ground that they were prolix and 
useless. Of course he was merely acting in the spirit of the time, 
The introduction is copious and minute, telling us, we may con- 
jecture, all that there is to be told about its subject. 

A Man of Moods. By H.D. Lowry. (Bliss, Sands, and Co.)—A 
certain literary man, Holden by name, is seized by a sudden dis- 
gust for London and its ways. He will lead a simpler life, and 
decides to try Scilly, to which he is attracted by a chance meeting 
with a dealer in early flowers from the islands. The Scilly 
flower-dealer has a niece who has as great a longing for London 
as Holden for the country. That is the first situation of the 
story; how it develops itself we will leave our readers to discover 
for themselves. Meanwhile we may assure them that their labour 
will be well repaid. The tale is a really good piece of work, 
simple and wholesome, and with true dramatic force in it— 
Dorcas Hobday. By Charles Rokeby. (Longmans and Co)— 
Dorcas is the daughter of a man who has committed a great 
wrong, and she suffers for a fault that is not her own. The 
law of “the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children's 
teeth are not on edge” is carried out in her life to the bitter 
end. Still there is, on the other side, a truth which the pro- 
phet asserted when he declared, ‘“ Ye shall no more use thie 
proverb in Israel.” The really strong man or woman asserts 
himself against the hereditary fate. If Cdipus had been 
blameless the curse would not have touched him. Dorcas Hobday 
is a powerful story, but, it is scarcely nevessary to say, not 
atteactive——Forestwyk ; or, Ten Years After. By Elizabeth 
Boyd Bayly. (Jarrold and Sons.)—Those who have read “ Zachary 
Brough’s Venture” with pleasure should not fail to follow it up 
with this sequel. The story will also interest readers who have 
not happened to come across the first part. Forestwyk is 8 
little too long, but it has sterling merit.——Armenosa of Egypt. 
By Charles Henry Butcher, D.D. (W. Blackwood.)—This “ romance 
of the Arab Conquest” is a carefully studied and well-written 
piece of work. The decrepit Christianity of Egypt, with ite 
fierce theological hatreds, representing so little real faith, # 
vigorously described, and contrasts strongly with the strength of 
the new religious force that came upon it and overthrew it. The 
story is interesting, though we are too long delayed in getting to 





with. 





the real action. And there are some fine descriptions. 
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The Civilisation of Our Day. Edited by James Samuelson. 
gampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This book is substantially a 
tion of essays on the great material, intellectual, and spiritual 
interests of the day. The one branch of thought which is not ex- 
y represented, though it cannot be said to be altogether ex- 
eluded, is politics. All these essays are the work of persons able 
to speak with authority, and, as a whole, they will satisfy the 
reader. While they are intended to be popular, they are not super- 
fcial. In the first section (“ Utilisation of Natural Products”) we 
have, first, “The Land and the Cultivator,” by Mr. W. E. Bear, 
and “The Food of the People,” by Mr. W. E. Banister; Mr. 
H, @. Graves writes about Mines and Railways, the editor on 
«Locomotion on Sea and Land,” and Mr. R. F. Baines on “ Posts, 
telegraphs, and Telephones.” Under the heading of “ Social 
and Economic” we have essays by the editor on varicus questions 
relating to Labour and Capital, Dr. Pinkerton writes on “Health 
and Disease,” and Mr. J. Macfarlane on “ War and International 
Arbitration,” while other questions, such as the Unemployed, and 
the Condition of Women and Children, are discussed by writers 
gho do not give their names. In the Educational category are 
“Education,” by Mr. E. W. B. M. Hance; “The Press,” by Sir 
Hugh Gilzean-Reid; “Free Libraries and Museums,” by Dr. R. 
Garnett ; ‘ International Exhibitions,” by G. F. Barwick. Finally, 
Mr. Binyon writes on ‘The Popularisation of Art,” Mr. Maunder 
on the progress of Astronomy, and Professor Max Miiller on “ The 
Dawn of Reason in Religion.” It will be quite clear from this 
catalogue of contents that this volume, dealing with most of the 
subjects which we discuss throughout the year, is too encyclo- 
pedic for review. We content ourselves with letting our readers 
kcow what it professes to be. 


Fruit Culture for Amateurs. By S. T. Wright. (L. Upcott 
Gill.) Mr. Wright, who is superintendent of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Gardens at Chiswick, speaks from a large experience, and 
gives, we imagine, counsel of the highest value to his readers. 
The amateur who does not find, after reading some score or so of 
these pages, that he has been making mistakes and cherishing 
delusions must be an exceptionally well-informed person. We 
cannot transfer any substantial portion of Mr. Wright’s wisdom 
to these pages, but we may select one of his counsels which is of 
very wide application,—to cultivate the best sorts of everything. 
Mr. W. D. Drury has added an appendix on “ Insects and other 
Pests Injurious to Fruit Trees.” 


Story of Forest and Stream. By James Rodway. (G. Newnes 
and Co.) —Mr. Rodway describes in this volume the trees both of 
temperate and of tropical climates, giving special attention to their 
development when they are aggregated in great masses. This is 
an interesting and useful volume. 


Rich and Poor. By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—Mrs. Bosanquet states in her preface what she describes as 
an “economic conviction.” It is that “ character is one amongst 
other economic causes.” You increase, that is, the national 
wealth by making this or that citizen more sober and honest. 
It sounds like a truism, but it is often practically denied, and 
more often neglected. Mrs. Bosanquet deals with an East-End 
parish containing one hundred and twenty-two thousand in- 
habitants, with thirteen thousand six hundred and eighty houses 
(about nine to a house, the average of England being between 
five and six, and of London between seven and eight,—the rural 
parish with which the writer is best acquainted has just four). 
The analysis of social conditions in this closely packed multitude 
is careful and minute, and, we need hardly say, profoundly in- 
teresting. Some of Mrs. Bosanquet’s observations are a little 
surprising. “All the physical and moral evils of East London 
are intensified by life in the ‘models’ [i.e., model-dwellings |.” 
This is another serious difficulty in that most difficult matter, the 
“rehousing question.” Here is a more welcome fact. “Let those 
who are interested in the question of old-age pensions realise 
the fact that there is in England the sum of £1,025,000 
perannum..... . available for that purpose,” now frittered 
away in useless doles. We hear about hospitals, about church 
and chapel charities, about the industries of the parish (the men 
have been, if anything, too successful in raising wages in our 
district, for much of the work is leaving us, to find cheaper 
labour in the country), about the commissariat and the family 
income and expenditure, and many other things. Nothing could 
be more touching, though without the least striving after pathos, 
than the account of the “women of the East.” It is curious, 
after reading the very grim truth of this description, to hear of 
the “lady of title” who delivered a lecture to the mothers on the 
bringing up of their children. She recommended that each child 
should have a bed to itself—the bed might be bought, she said, 
for 18s.—and be bathed twice a day, and that in private; light 
Screens might be bought for 15s. Ladies of title who read Rich 








and Poor will, anyhow, not talk such nonsense.——Life in West 
London. By Arthur Sherwell. (Methuen and Co.)—The West- 
End region which Mr. Sherwell describes is Soho. Here the 
average number of inhabitants per house is jw:t over thirteen, 
rising in one parish to the enormous figure of 19°25. Looking at 
the same matter from another point of view, we find 232°21 persons 
per acre in Soho; while the East-End parish described by Mrs. 
Bosanquet has 18827. The poverty of Soho is worse in some 
respects than that of the East, for much of it is an excrescence cf 
the useless luxury of the rich. The facts and figures which 
Mr. Sherwell gives on this point are nothing less than appalling. 
It is impossible to discuss it in detail in these columns, but Mr. 
Sherwell has done good service in calling attention to it. Toa 
certain extent he is, it seems to us, influenced by class prejudices. 
It is at least doubtful whether the young artisans of the towns— 
possibly the young labourers of the village—are at all more 
moral than the jeunesse dorée of the West. But that an enormous 
field is open to moral and spiritual effort cannot be doubted. 


The Treasury of American Sacred Song. Selected and edited by 
W. Garrett Horder. (H. Frowde.)—Here we have nearly five 
hundred pieces selected from nearly two hundred American 
writers, including, of course, the well-known names of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Bryant, Emerson, Lowell, E. C. Stevenson, Bayard 
Taylor, T. B. Aldrich, and a multitude that are almost or 
altogether unknown to most English readers. We miss one fine 
hymn, “ There were ninety and nine that safely lay,” by Miss 
Clephane; but the selection, as a whole, leaves little to be 
desired. 


Peeps into Bird-Life. By Alicia Donne. (Simpkin and Marshall.) 
—Miss Donne has written some pleasing verses about the looks 
and ways of birds, beginning with the “‘sea-blue ” bird, which 
has been known to the Muses since the days of Aleman. They 
show the gift of observation and are instinct with the affection 
of one whose knowledge of Nature is warmed by sympathy. 
Honesty compels us to say that the verses would have been better 
for a little more compression and correction. A running pen is 
well, but it must not run too fast. The prelude, for so the 
Bishop of Wakefield, not to break a vow forswearing prefaces and 
recommendations, names his introductory poem, is quite admirable 
The following might well be from a chorus in the “ Birds” :— 

** IT see them; I hear them, the beautiful things, 
And the air is alive with the pulse of their wings, 
They are chirping and twittering, piping and trilling, 
Whistling, and calling, and singing, and thrilling, 
Crowing, and clucking, and cawing, and fluting, 
Cheeping, and screaming, and cooing, and hooting; 
They come from the moorland, the marsh, and the sea, 
They drop from the cloud, and they dart from the tree.” 

Lazy Tours. By Louisa Chandler Moulton. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.)—We are always glad to read what Miss Moulton is pleased 
to write. Her impressions of the Old World, of Spain, where she 
describes the Escorial with special force, of Naples, Rome, and 
Florence, of Paris and Switzerland, and of various “cures” in 
sundry parts of Europe, are always agreeably given. It is quite 
a pity that she puts us English off with so very scanty a notice. 
She speaks of Tunbridge Wells and of the Yorkshire Coast, and is 
much pleased with them. Some day she will tell us about Oxford 
and Cambridge, about Winchester and a hundred other places we 
could name. It is a real pleasure to read whata kindly, cultivated 
visitor from the other side has to say about us and our country. 


False Coin and True? By F.F. Montrésor. (Hutchinson and 
Co.)—This tale is not one whit inferior to those by which Miss 
Montrésor has made her reputation. Monsieur Moréze, conjuror, 
hypnotist, &c., finds in a Bristol lodging-house an ill-treated 
“general servant,” in whom his quick eye discerns great possi- 
bilities in the medium line. Linda develops these faculties, and 
others also. She is simple, affectionate, with a strong grip of the 
right. Her position is, as may be supposed, a difficult one. It is 
complicated by various circumstances, as, ¢.g., the jealousy of a rival 
whom Monsieur Moréze has dispossessed in her favour. Then comes 
the great crisis of the story. The girl is loved by, and loves, an 
honest, sturdy Scotchman, who naturally hates the whole business 
in which she is engaged, and has the meanest opinion of Monsieur. 
Further we will not follow the story. It must suffice to say that 
it is admirably managed, and is, as a study of character, nothing 
short of excellent. We must not omit to give a special word of 
praise to Nanette. 


The Circassian. By Morley Roberts and Max Montesole. 
(Downey and Co.)—This is a very spirited story of the struggle 
of the mountaineers of the Caucasus against the Russian invaders. 
Schamy] is the most prominent figure in the drama. The actual 
hero is his kinsman. The Russian armies could scarcely have 
been annihilated with the completeness which the hero, who 
tells the story in the first person, describes. There is a deep red 
colouring over all the book, and the description of the death by 


"torture of the traitcr is distinctly too horrible. 
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The Queen’s Reign for Children. By W. Clarke Hall. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—This book has not been very happily fitted with 
atitle. The obvious meaning is the story of the reign told in a 
way to interest children. What Mr. Hall has really done, and, 
of course, intended to do, is to set forth what has been done for 
children in rescuing them from cruel and degrading work, from 
parental cruelty, and other preventable evils during the present 
reign. He deals also with the subject of industrial and reforma- 
tory schools, All this, painful as much of it is, is profoundly 
interesting. 


The Victorian Era. By P. Anderson Graham. (Longmans and 
Co.)—Mr. Graham gives us a biography of the Queen, with a 
sketch of her family history, and essays on the leading events in 
the way of change, progress, &c., which have occurred during the 
sixty years of her reign. Occasionally these subjects are illus- 
trated by poems of Browning, Wordsworth, and others.—— Sizty 
Years of the Queen’s Reign, by Sir Richard Temple (Routledge 
and Sons), treats the same subject in a more strictly political 
way. It shows us how the Empire has grown during this period, 
and how it now stands in respect of its government.——Queen 
Victoria: Events of the Reign, 1837-1897, compiled by Frederick 
Ryland (George Allen), gives, under the separate headings of 
“Home Politics,” “ Foreign and Colonial Politics,” ‘‘ Literature,” 
“Arts and Sport,” ‘Inventions and Discoveries,’ “ Miscel- 
laneous,” the chief incidents of the reign. We have also 
received Our Queen: her Homes and her Surroundings (Unwin 
Brothers), with portraits of the Queen, the late Prince Con- 
sort, their children, with wives and husbands, and pictures 
of Windsor Castle, Balmoral, &c.; The Life of her Majesty 
the Queen, with Sketches of the Royal Family, Nineteenth 
Thousand (S.P.C.K.); and Our Gracious Queen: Pictures and 
Stories from her Majesty’s Life, by Mrs. O. F. Walton (R.T.S.) 
Glimpses of our Empire. By Robinson Souttar. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.)—Here we have a description of our Empire, and 








a brief narrative of how it was acquired and how it is governed, | 


As to India, it is very pertinently remarked that if from any 
cause we should retire from it—a contingency hardly within 
practical politics—some other European Power would most 
certainly take our place. In this case it reverts or falls not to 
Russia but to France, which had once a great interest, and still 
possesses some interest, in the country. These Siaty Years: a 
Sketch of British Progress under Queen Victoria. By F. M. Holmes 
and others. (R.T.S.) 


Gloires et Souvenirs Militaircs. Par Charles Bigot. (Hachette.) 
—This volume, which is very handsomely illustrated in colours, 
contains selections, adapted, we presume, to the purpose (d’aprés 
les Mémoires), from the personal recollections of a number of 
French soldiers, among whom the most famous are Marmont, 
Comte Philippe de Ségur, Bugeaud, and Saint-Arnaud. The 
Napoleonic wars and the campaigns in Algeria and the Crimea 
supply the subjects. English readers will find much to interest 
them, though, indeed, there is little that concerns their own 
country. 

We cannot do more than record the appearance of a work on 
which manifestly much labour has been spent, The Old Dramatists, 
Conjectural Readings, by K. Deighton (A. Constable and Co )— 
The dramatists, Marston, Beaumcnt and Fletcher, Peele, Marlowe, 
Chapman, Heywood, Greene, Middleton, Dekker, and Webster, 
are the subjects of Mr. Deighton’s labours. 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_——_ 
Armstrong (G. F, Savage-), Queen-Empress & Empire, 1837-1897 (M. Ward) 5/0 
Baugs (J. K.), The Pursuit of the House-Boat, 12mo ...........0...00000- (Osgood) 2/0 
Beavan (A. H.), Popular Royalty, 8V0 .............:+--esesecsesseesseeessereee(Se LOW) 10/6 
Briggs (J. H.), Naval Administrations, 1827 to 1892, 8vO ........0000.-. (8. Low) 21/0 


Brunton (T. L.), Lectures on the Action of Medicines, 8vo 

Oameron (Mrs. Lovett), A Man’s Undoing, er 8vo ......... 

Ohamberlain (J.), Foreign and Colonial Speeches, cr 8vo. 

Sopinger W. A.), The Bible and its Transmission, folio 
ds 


«.(Macmillan) 10/6 
(F. V. White) 60 
(Routledge) 3/6 
(Sotheran) 105.0 















Don ( irst Stage Sound, Light, and Heat, cr 8V0 .........ccsssssseseeses (Clive) 2,0 
Feasey (H. J.), Ancient English Holy Week Ceremonial, 8vo............ (Baker) 7/0 
Forlong (J. G. R.), Short Studies in the Science of Oomparative 
Religions, roy 8vo seeesesenseeeseces ink bue abbhanbabasantsbeeaebasontaete (Quaritch) 28/0 
Gerard (E.), An Electric Shock, and other Stories, cr 8vo ...(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Greer (M.), A Vision’s Voice, and other Poems, 12mo ......... (Digby & Long) 2/6 


Guest (M.), List of Members of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
Harvey (M.), Newfoundland in 1897, cr 8vo ......... 
Jones (H. A.), The Case of Rebellious Susan, 12mo 
Labour in the Longest Reign, 12m0. .............00008 ..(Richards) 1/0 
Lewis (D.), Life of St. John of the Oross, cr 8vo (T. Baker) 4/6 
Lowe (J.), The Yew Trees of Great Britain and Ireland, 8vo ...(Macmillan) 12/0 


(Zaehnsdorff) 21/0 
coud (S. Low) 5/0 
(Macmillan) 2/6 











Miall (L. 0.), Thirty Years of Teaching, 12m0 ........s00-seseeseeees (Macmillan) 3/6 
Millais (J. G.), British Deer and their Horns, folio..........s000000- (Sotheran) 84/0 
Muir (B ), and Another, Manual of Bacteriology, er 8vo ... 





; +» (Pentland) 12/6 
Ribot (Th.), The Psychology of the Emotions, cr 8V0 ......,....ss000++ (W. Scott) 6/ 

Richardson, The National Movement in the Reign of Henry III. (Macmillan) 6/6 
Selwyn (J. R.), Pastoral Work in the Colonies, &c., 12mo...... ...(S.P.C.K.) 2/0 
Taylor (S.), The Life of John Sebastian Bach, cr 8vo ......... (Macmillan) 2/6 
Thomas (J. L, L.), Journeys among the Gentle Japs, cr 8v0.00........- (S. Low) 7/6 















Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 
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“LIBERTY” D 





ECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC AND INEXPENSIVE, 


8 


EASON 1897 


“LIBERTY” CRETONNES, “LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
DECORATIVE, QUAINT, AND VanriEp, | DAINTY Fasrics IN Exciusive Desigys 


Over 200 New Patterns, many 


PrintEeD Botu SIDES 


and Colour Harmonies at 
= INEXPENSIVE PRICES, ror 
: UPHOLSTERY DRAPBRIEg, 


Prices from 64d. to 2s. 9d. per yd. Prices from 4d. per yd, 
New Patterns Post-free. New Patterns Pos:-free, 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W, 





Oo 


S. 4. @ 4. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND. CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Wm. & GEo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, WC. 





DEBENHAM 
AND 


FREEBODY’S 


GALLERIES. 


OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 
BROCADES. 


XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
CARPETS. 


OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FURNITURE. 


ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W 
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N R. BROWNING’S New Patent Lens Frames, 

Foldukin” and “ Spectakin,”’ are elegant 
and durable; have the advantages of Spectacles 
and the appearance of Folders; do not pinch the 
nose, nor yet fall off. 

Descriptive Circular sent post-free. 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM of SUITING the SIGHT 
Is always successful. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, | 
President of the British Optical Association, ad 
Author of “Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.O., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 





SUN INS 


URANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane 


Sum Insured in 189 


Boe ove 000 wee ane .. £388,952,800. 
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ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For arrts, 
EBURGH, SUFFOLK.— He1d-Mistre:s, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
ral Sc'ences Tripos, formerly Assietant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Nata 5. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., 
Aoityttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House special! 
Me this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 
built (or of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
K of aon Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 


The Rev. and Hon, 








oo 
AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 

ic, Singing, Painting, special Studies, Annual Examinations in French and 
ame an by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
deer of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 


———————n 

UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION. There will be an EXAMINATION on JULY 6th for 

Two Scholarships of £40 a year, and Three or more of £3) a year. Olassical, 

Modern, Science. and Engineering sides. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 16th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


0. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 
e Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIC 
ROHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situatei close to sea, 








T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


: Oo RS. 2S cs ORTFORD 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prospectus on Application, 








PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, ST. 
__ AUGUSTINE'S, BLAOKWATER ROAD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss A. O. 
HOSTE. Terms and Prospectus on application. Excellent references to parents 
of past and present pupils. Entire charge of children taken if desired. 





SjURMERLEIGH, CUMBERLAND GARDENS, ST. 

LEONARDS ON-SEA.—Miss ALLBUTT RECEIVES BOARDERS for 
the Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College, Cumberland Gardens. Pleasant 
house, with south aspect, very near the College. Delicate Girls also received, 
and arrangements ie for Classes if desired, 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A number, varying from £60 to £20, will by OPEN for COMPETITION in 
JULY to BOYS between ll and 15. These sums are deducted from the Annual 
School Fees (£105). For Prospectuses and particulars of open Scholarships, apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 











Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field. Moderate 
fees.—For list of references and prospect apply, Bolsover, Meads, Eastb ne. 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
S of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors ; University Lectures. Bracing climate ; 
beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged.—Prospectas, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 


INDERMERE. —ST. JOHN’S VICARAGE (new); 

three public, four bed rooms, and servants’ accommodation ; kitchen, 

ntry, &c.; lake view; Eight Guineas per week; AUGUST and 

cEPTEM BER, Also, if wanted, coachman, horse, landau, ralli, and stable ; 
Three Guineas per week.—Apply, VICAR, 


OYAL COLLEGE of SURGEONS of ENGLAND, 

) LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C., June 18th, 1897.- NOTICE 
js HERESY GIVEN that the COUNOIL will shortiy proceed to the election of 
a LIBRARIAN of tiie Colleze. Cand dates for the Ap.ointment are requested 
to send in their applications to the Secretary not later than July 1Uth, 1897.— 
Particulars relating to the Appointment may be obtained on application to the 
Seretary. EDWARD TRIMMER, Secretary. 


EADING PARTY in SWITZERLAND—A. I. 
SIMEY, B.A. (Scholar of King’s College, Ist Ciass Classical Tripos, 1895), 
0. 4. JAOCARD (Licencié-és-lettre:, University of Lausanne), M. A. 
GRAINGER, B.A. (21st Wrangler, Mathematical Tripos, 1896), will TAKE a 
SMaLL PARTY to the DIABLERETS during AUGUST and SEPTEMBER. 
Preparation for the various Exams, in Ciassics, Modern Languages, and 
Mathematics.—For Prospectas apply to M. A. GRAINGER, King’s College, 
Cambrioge. 


N ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 
i Patron— Her Majesty the QUEEN. Vice-Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE 
of WALES, HOSPITAL SUNDAY, JUNK 20rn, 1897 Any person unable to 
attend Divine Worship on that day is requested to send bis or her Contribution 
to the L-rd Mayor. Cheques and Postal Orders should be crussed ‘‘ Bank of 
England,” and sent to she Mansion House, 

















RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 

THREE FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 and 80 Guineas per 
annum, 1WO SIMONDS’ EXHIBITIONS of 50 Gnineas, and SEVEN MINOR 
EXHIBITIONS of 30 Guineas will be COMPELED for on JULY 28th and 
following days.x—Apply, Rev. THE WARDEN, 





CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

GRANV:|LLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education. 

Highe:t references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 
~For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 





ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, B.A., 

late Master at St. Columba’s College, Schol»r of C'are Colleve, 
Cambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Publhe Schools, 
Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations. Oareful discipline; English 
table, Dry and biacing climate. Football; tennis; gymuasium.— Apply, 
Hanover, Héliy Str, 11. 





EADING PARTY in the HARZ MOUNTAINS during 

) AUGUST. Exceptionally healthy situation in the neighbourhood of 
the Brocken, 2,000 ft. above sea-level. Shooting, trout fishing, riding, Expenses 
moderate —Furttier particulars from Mr. PAKREZ, as above. 





LARGE PICTURE BY MAYER. 


“T A COUR D’ASSISE.” Exhibited at Paris Exhibition. 
FOR SALE. May be seen at E. GALLAIS and CO., Wine Merchants. 
% viccadilly, W. 








ALTER C. DALE, M.A. (Cantab.), PREPARES 

GENTLEMEN’S SONS for the Public Schools, &. Age 7 to 14. 
Climate unsurpassed. Old Public School Captain. Strong testimonials, 
reference to several Head-Masters. Moderate terms.—Address, 2 Edgar Road, 
Cliftonville, Margate. 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 
KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd, Cvll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPAKES BOYs, 
aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due S, 
sheltered from N. and E. 32 acres of playing fields, Football and cricket 
grounds and carpenter’s shoy.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
Spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ANOR HOUSE CLAPHAM 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Examination Results, last three years. 
London Matriculation prs pe oon eee ee 100 per cent. 
Cambridge Local ... oe oa _— ove ane o 8 
College of Preceptors (average age about 14)... ua Me & 


S.W. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
ae “aj Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
ANK . 





ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education, Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 





N ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS BOURNE- 

MOUTH, SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, to be OPENED 
in SEPTEMBER by Miss EDITH M. RUDD.—Thorough Modern Education, 
with individual attention. S.W. aspect close te sea, high open ground, outdoor 
games, 





4 ASTBOURNE.—HOME EDUCATION in the MEADS 

for EIGHT GIRLS. Recommended by Lady Dalrymple Elphiustone, Lady 

Cuntiffe, Lady Stirling, and by several of H.M. Judges.—Address, Mrs, BOXiLL 
ROBERTSON, Avonmore, Eastbourne. 





QBEREOREE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
early in JULY.—Further information from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD in JULY NEXT to fill up not less than FIVE 

RESIDENT, FIVE NON-RESIDENT QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO 

EXHIBITIONS.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, 





CHINE —SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14, Resident Masters, Governess, 
Stands hivh, faces s.uth, overlooks sea. Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAM#S MACDONELL. 


DS glee ty GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 





YJREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Principal see pom vee poe .. MISS BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 
Assisted by two University Graduates and trained Governesses. 
Pixholme, Dorking. 





| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBOURY. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — Thirteen Entrance and Foundation Scholarships 
(2£55—£10) July 21st. Twelve awarded in December. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th 
place into Woolwich, direct, last Examination. Separate Preparatory Department. 
Head-Master—Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House-Master at Marlborough). 





LENALMOND.— FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR.- 

SHIPS (£80 to £20. OFFERED in JULY. They are open to Entrants 

on Classical or Modern Side or Army Classes. Also EXHIBITIONS to SONS 

of CLERGY. Distant Candidates can beexamined elsewhere than at the 
School.—Apply, Rev. the WARDEN. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—T wo 


EW of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th,—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 








WV ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
LY TION, JULY 9th and 10th.—Two of £87 (one of them £98 for first year) ; 
Four of £50; Nine of £30 perannum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum 
mav be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—For 
particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





[PYPE-WRITING DESIRED by a LADY. 
MSS. AND OTHER MALTER. 





Miss L. NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 





Ww BR TL Ff £& Se ah 


7 ¥ & SF - 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, 8S.W. 
Excellent References. 
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THE CHURCH’S MEMORIAL OF 


MAJESTY’S REIGN. 
Qu= VICTORIA CLERGY SUSTENTATION 


PATRONS. 


The AROHBISHOPS and DIOCESAN BISHOPS of the PROVINOES of 
CANTERBURY and YORK. é 


Chairman of Executive Committee—Lord EGERTON of TATTON. 
Lord ASHCOMBE, Chairman of the House of Laymen of the 


Province of Oanterbu: 


ry Vice- 
Viscount CROSS, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., Chairman of the House a Chairmen. 


Laymen of the Province of York 


Hon. Secretary—Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON. 
This Scheme comprises a Central Fund in London, and Branches or Affiliated 


organisations in each Diocese, 


Of the 14,000 benefices in England and Wales 5,907 are of less than £200 a year 


in value, 1,341 are under £100 a year. 


It is the paramount duty of all classes to aid in providing a sufficient main- 


tenance for the Clergy. 


Total amount already advertised, £27,961 1s. 5d. 
FURTHER AMOUNTS RECENTLY PAID OR PROMISED. 


W. and L. D.... £15 0 0 
In Memoriam, L. B. 
Rev. L. C. Bathurst ... . 
The Rev. Carr Glyn and 
Mrs. Acworth 
Miss Ellis ... 
Miss Lonsdale ... 
Mrs, Alexander Black 
Miss E. M. Gent ... 
Mrs, P. Freemattess......-scceesee 
Rev. H. E. Albany Bowles 
(in CWO YEATS) ....cecesceeseeeee 
Anon. (per Coutts and Co.),. 100 
Rev. Robert Heme ....... 
W. Farrer Ecroyd, Esq. ...... 
A. G. Whicelo, Esq. ..... woeneen 10 
E. Dent Vaisey, Esq. (in two 
BATE) 0.000 npn cunun basin eosecceses 
Miss E. H. Nash ......... oo 
Miss Annie Christie 
Rev. H. A. Cumberlege ...... 25 
Charies G. Arbuthnot, Esq. 
(in three years) .........0000 
Rey. Precentor Woodward 
Mrs. Ernest Hawkins 
Miss Edith Landon 
BRON. covvsvesessesccees 
James Hilton, Esq.... 
Miss L. H. Wigram 
J. A. Brooke, Esq 
Mrs. Almack...... 
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Miss G. Schofield.... 
Cc. A. L., to meet the offer 
of Olericus after 50 years’ 











S@rviCe........ eaneeanvaeeaecscel ee 0 
Miss M. Hudson .... . 0 
Per * Church Bells 0 
Miss E. Dawson Lambton ... 50 0 
Miss O. M. Perceval (in two 

PORTS) sc-s000 ET: 
Mrs, Festing.. 20 0 
Miss Agnes Arkwrig  & 0 
Rev. William Selywn - 3 0 
Otfertory, St. Peter’s Church, 

co ne 14 18 
Per ** Church Belis.... oa 
B. St. John Ackers, Es je 0 





Miss C. E. Arkwright ~ . 
Miss E. O. Druce..........0000008 ° 
Per ** The Churchwoman” .., 
Offertory, St. Mary’s Ohurch, 


ES ae eoes 
Robert J. Tidswell, Esq. ...... 50 0 
LS aa - 6.0 
Sir Arthur Macpherson .,.... 4) 10 
Per * The Record” ............ 89 6 
Per “* Ohurch Bel!s”’.........068 20 14 


Mrs, R. C. Christie..........0... 20 0 
Mrs, Henry Venables ......... 20 0 
Lady Blachford ..... sesesenseen’ - 50 0 
Per “The Guardian” ,.,....... 14 12 
H. Stennings, Esq.......s0000 10 10 
Per “‘Charchwoman” ,........ 46 17 
Per the “Guardian” , « 216 11 





Per the “ Record”’....... ° 
BOE EOE sosans sssesseasvsepasnnnr’ 





to 
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FOR ENDOWMENT. 
O. G. T. (for Diocese of Lilandaff)..........cccsccorcrossssssseseesss £500 0 0 


The Executive Committee earnestly appeal for liberal contributions towards 
this National Central Fund for the Support of the 
may be spread over a number of years), annual subscriptions, and legacies 
urgently desired. Remittances should be sent to the Rev. R. Milburn Blakiston, 
Hon. Sec., Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, London, S.W. ; 
cheques to be crossed ‘‘ London Joint Stock Bank,” or “ Bank of England.” 

In accordance with the rules, grants from the Central Fund will not be made 
y neuy but block grants will be handed over to affiliated 
diocesan organisations, when formed, for allocation and distribution. 


to individual incumbents, 





THE SIXTIETH YEAR OF HER 
















Per “Church Bells” £27 0 
Mies Baily (annual) 10 10 
Mrs, Oave-Browne 10 10 
Mrs, C, Tufnell ............ 15 15 
The Earl of Cranbrook 100 0 
Rev. R. Laurence 25 0 
Mrs. Gilmore ......... 20 0 
Alfred Oulshaw, Esq, 20 0 
The Misses Jacomb . 10 10 
Per “Illustrate 

News” .......-6 15 10 


Mrs. Courthope. 
Hon. Florence Daly. 
Offertory, St. Paul’ 

Herne Hill, 8.E. . 
Field- Marshal Si 
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Offertory, Ali Saints’ Church, 
Clapham Park. ..........00..44+ - Bil 
Offertory, St. Alban’s Cathe- 
dral 0 
1 


Pee ee anr eens seeeeteeesetereceeee . 
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Per “Church Times,”’.. 
F.L. 52 
Miss Hunter .... . 
Mrs. Tufnell . 
Miss A. Paget.... 
Mrs. W. E. Foster. 
F. A. Curtis, Esgq..... 
Rev. H. F. Tozer .... 
Miss Blair ..... Re eos 
Mrs. Philpott.......... ° 
Per “ Church Bells”............... 
Per “Illustrated Churc 
pe seseseesiae - 
Offertory, St. George’s Church, 
Tufnell Park ..... eoneesen souneie 
Offertory, Bickley Church, 
INLD ane tavcosspasnbonbsacsasanbegatee 
Offertory, St. Edward's 
Church, Cambridge ..... ee 
Lieut.-Col. George Newdigate 50 00 
Anon, Re Robarts, Lubbock, 
0. 500 


_ 
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Mrs. ‘Doherty ‘Waterhouse . 
Donations and Annual Sub- 
scriptions of £10 and under 1,184 


and eepsee 5 00 
Per “Illustrated Church 
PIOWD, vivigssneyseseccs esasesbniaves 50 00 
Miss Waddington .... . 20 00 
© LG. ccccccrcccccsene, - 100 00 
Mercers’ Company . 105 00 
Mrs. O. Buxton ...........0.46 sees ODO 
Offertory, Ellacombe Ohurch 13 6 6 
W. H. Patterson .........0002. 50 00 
Thomas Rutt, Esq. - B62 00 
Miss Fanny Druce.................. 50 00 
Offertory, Willesden Parish 
i ear shennient 15 141 
Miss Oaroline R. Moore ......... 50 00 
Offertory, St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields Ohurch ........... a Se 
oe St he aes 100 00 
00 
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Clergy. Donations (which 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,"* 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


as ye 





Or ai the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





ie 


OUTH - EASTERN 
S -_ WYE, ne OU LTURAL, COLLEGE, 


OOUNTY COUNCILS OF KENT AND SURRRY, 


This Residential College gives a Complete Scientifi i ae 
Future Farmers, Land Agents, &c. a 0 and Penatical Tra‘ning top 
Resident Staff of seven Professors and Lecturers, 
ney TERM — sna BER 29th, 
or Prospectus and all particulars apply to the Principal 
ate Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. ‘pal, A. D. HALL, M.A., 


Farm of 260 acres, 





————___ 
A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS —The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cam : 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Gu; bridge 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examine 
Home or Abroad.—4 Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manag af 
R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.0, ° 


De 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medica: Men in all 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fu particula; 
forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &, Schools FN 
commended,—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, Woe 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. ‘ 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses a 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTIOy, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HIsTory, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS OCOPIEs 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


MESSRS. HENRY SOTHEPAN AND (C0. 
have just issued a special CATALO«. J of AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS and MSS. of LITERAK\ and HISTORICAL 
CELEBRITIES, of great interest ; including 62 Letters by 
CHARLES DICKENS, and fine examples of Geo. Washingtor, 
Dr. Johnson, Pope, Allan Ramsay, &c. Post-free. 


37 PICCADILLY, and 140 STRAND, LONDON, 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.- 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazvne, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5. W. 





peer ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS .., oe one awe 


1848, 


£27,000,000 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 


5/-, and 10/- tins. 





“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 








Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


DIARY OF A TOUR THROUGH 
GREAT BRITAIN IN 1795. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM MacRITOHIE, 
Minister of the Parish of Clunie, Perthshire. 
With an Introduction and Notes by 
DAVID MacRITCHIE, Author of “‘ The Testimony of Tradition,” &c. 
«yr, David MacRitchie has done good service in giving to the world these 
imple notes of the journey from Edinboro’ to London and back, on coach and 
simp rack, by bis great-uncle, the Rev. William MacRitchie, minister of the 
parish of Junie, in Perthshire.’’—Shefield Independent. 
In large demy 8vo, appropriately bound in art linen boards, price 6s. : 
GEORGE MORLAND’S PICTURES. Their 
Present Possessors, with Details of the Collections. By RatpuH RicHARD- 
son, F.R.S.E., F.8.A.Scot., Author of “ George Morland, Painter, 1763-1804.” 
«jlinterested in the charming art of George Morland can now learn, by 
means of this publication, where the best examples of his art are to be found.” 
—Glasgow Evening Neus, 
In crcwn 8vo, tastefully printed, and bound in parchment, price 5s. 


GLEANINGS FROM IBSEN (The ‘Best and 


Choicest in Ibsen). Selected and Edited, by permission, by Emmrr AVERY 
KEDDELL and Percy Cross Stanpine, With a Preface on Ibsenism. 

“Jts novelty ought to commend it to the general public. The compilers have 
also collaborated in a smart introduction, in which they refer to the beauty of 
Tbsen’s poetical expression. This note of purely poetic quality is what they have 
been at pains to discover in compiling the Birthday Book.”—Liverpool Daily Post 

In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


WREKIN SKETCHES. By EMMA BOORE. 


“The chapters on Shrewsbury in the days of old, and the extracts from its 
record, are quaint foot-notes to history.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Pleasant and instructive, dealing with a most picturesque part of Shropshire, 
rich in historical as. ociations.”—Leeds Mercury. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


TWENTY YEARS ON THE SASKATCHE- 
WAN (N.-W. CANADA). By the Rev. Witt1am Newton, Hon, Canon of 
Saskatchewan. 

“Filled with useful facts, and bears evidence on almost every page of shrewd 
soservation,”—Speaker. 
In crown 8vo, a rth, price 43, 6d. 


DIES DOMINICA. being Hymns and Metrical 


Meditations for each Sunday in the Natural Year. By Maraarsr Evans 
and IsabeL SOUTHALL, 





In crown 8vo, 1s. 
VICTORIA, THE GREAT AND GOOD. An 
Essay on the Diamond Jubilee, June 22nd, 1897. By L, A. Law. 
NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


JENNIFRED, and other Verses, 
G. GREEN. 
“The title-poem is finely, even richly, coloured, and is suggestive of the 
romantic period in which its scenes are set. Mr. Green infuses considerable 
rigour into his lines.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


By SEPTIMUS 











A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &c. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.—" Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“‘It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
tacy and faithful anecdotes.” 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE WHIRLPOOL: a Novel. By 


GzorGeE Gissine. Crown 8vo, 6s. [New Edition. 

‘* The character of Alma is one of those careful, accurate, and perfectly trath- 
ful studies which Mr. Gissing alone among English novelists can produce ..... 
All who know Mr, Gissing’s work will hasten to read ‘The Whirlpool.” And 
there should be no lover of the art of fiction to whom his work is unknown.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MARGOT: a Novel of Student Life in 


Paris. By Sipney Picxerine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** An exceptionally interesting and clever novel.”’—World, 

“* We have nothing but ae for this well-constructed and excellently written 
novel, the scene of which is mostly laid in Paris......A very good plot, which, 
though fall of incident and unexpected complications, never overtaxes our 
credulity, and is worked out in an admirable and perfectly natural way.” 

—Pall Mail Gazette. 


THE SECRET ROSE. By W. B. 


Yeats. Illustrated by J. B. Yeats. With a cover designed 
by Althea Giles. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
**A book that is full of beauties.”—Saturday Review, (—Truth. 
**Told by a poet of genius, and their very style enchants and enthrals you.” 
“The author has a firm and delicate touch, a powerful imagination, aud. muc 
humour.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE FLIGHT OF THE EAGLE: 


a Romantic History. BySranpisu O’Grapy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Mr. O’Grady has steeped his mind in the history of Elizabethan Ire.aud and 
therefore all that he writes of it has value.”’—Atheneum, 
“‘Mr, O'Grady, inspired by much knowledge of old Ireland and much en- 
thusiasm for its chiefs, tells us a stirring tale,”—Glasgow Herald. 


MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacons, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Fourth Edition. 
‘Their drollery is perfectly irresistible.”—Punch, 
DRY FLY FISHING. 


THE BOOK OF THE DRY FLY. 
By Groraz A. B. Dewar. With a Preface by the Marquis 
or Gransy, and Plates (plain and hand-coloured) of Natura} 
and Artificial Flies. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

“ An agreeable and even indispensable addition to the angler’s library.”—Times, 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWENTY MONTHLY PARTS. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA of SPORT. 


Edited by the Earn or Surronux and Brrxsuire, HEviry 
Peek, and F.G. Artato. Imperial 8vo. Parts I, II., IIL, 
and IV. now ready. Part V. will be published on June 25th. 





LAWRENCE and BULLEN (Ltd), 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, 5.1 uce, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c..—no matter what the subj ct. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKE’s Giival 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bouyht, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, ani (xta- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, &. New hoice 

Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash dis:ounts. 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. cach, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Oatalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


93 CuEapsipg, E.C., 954 Recent StreEt, W., 21 KenstnaTon HiGH STREET, W. 
LONDON. 3 ExcuasGEe StREKT, MANCHESTER, 





NEW POEM BY MR.G. F. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG, 
_ Just published, price 5s., small quarto, bound, 
in Royal Red Oloth; bevelled boards, with 
Medallion on side, embossed in gold, 


“QUEEN EMPRESS AND 
EMPIRE,” 1837-1897. 


By GEORGE FRANOIS SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG, 
M.A., D.Lit. 
Belfast: MAROUS WARD and CO., Limited. 
London, New York, and Sydney. 


DOUGLAS. 
= Puysic1an—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage to any Yearly. 





Half- Quatre 


= of the United yearlu. terlt. 
SERA sss uy cco oe A 8G, C165. OF 2 
Including postage to any 


2 ~=s Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
Ohina, &... 1106..0153..078 





NOTICE.—In future the Inpex to the “ SPECTATOR” 
will be published halj-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
— or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 


TE 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, 


Patroy—His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresireNc—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
CuarrnmMas—The Very Kev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deputy-Cuainman—The Hon. EDWARD W, 


THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Actuaky—FRANK B, WYATT, Esu,, F.1,A. 
Srecerrary—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
Accumulated Fund, £4,049,254. 





Annual Income, £407,972. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 





1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 

IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 
' 2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com: 

MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population, 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of ExcurTion. 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,%12 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EMe« 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED Kin@pOM. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 
WHOLE-LIFE asp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IM PROFITS. 
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THE 


QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 


IS BECORDED IN THE 


JULY NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, 


4341oa 


LONDON 


ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G 


ee, 


LIBRARY 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN 


Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE the Very Rev. the DEAN of LL AND ipp 
A H 


HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; Sir 


HENRY 


ARKLY, G.O.M.G., K.0.B., F.RB.§ 


Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOOK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right Hon, EARL of 7 
es Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, @.0.S.L of ROSEBERY, Kg, 


Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Brid; 


M.P., Edmund Gosse, Esq., Mrs. J. 
Kennedy, 0.B., K.0.M.G. 


Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, Esq. 


s, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis 
Christie, Esq., J. W. Courthope, Esq., 0.B., Earl of Orewe, K.P., Austin Dobson, Esgq., §: dney Ged 
R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ilbert, 

. E. H. Lecky, Esq., D.O.L., M.P., Rev. amy | Leathes, D.D., Sidney 
W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq, Frank T, Marzials, Esq., St. George Mi 


Campbell, R, Orpey 
OBL, Sir 0:4 


vart, Esq., F.B.8., Sir F, Polloc’ 


The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ; 
Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according to ago, Fiftoon 


Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading- 
CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price Qs. 


C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian, 


Ten to Half-past Six. 
tu Members, 16s. 


m Open from 





By the appearance of an Illustrated Article, 


‘*THEN AND NOW,” 
Written by Mr. J. HOLT SCHOOLING, 


Describing the Phenomenal Developments and the 

Progress of the Euglish People during the Sixty 

Years’ Reign of the Queen and Empress, who ruled 
them “ Then,” and who rules them “ Now.” 


In addition is an attractive Article on 
“THE STAGE DURING THE 
VICTORIAN ERA,” 


By Mr. Freperic Warts, Illustrated with Costume 
Portraits of the leading Actors and Actresses duriug 
the period. 


The other Contents include :— 


The Queen at the Age of Eleven. 
R. WestTatt, R.A. 
PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPI<CE. 


The Fairy Blacksmith. (From the Gaelic) 
The MARQUESS OF LORNE, K.T., M.P. 
Illustrated by Arthur H. Buckland. 
British Army Types: 
II. A Captain, First Life Guards. 


Drawn from Life by Arthur Jule Goodman, 


Audley End. Miss E. Saviur. 
Illustrated from Special Photographs by the Rev. 
A. H. Malan. 


Just Sixty Years Ago. Resgcca Scort. 

Colonel Drury. JoHN LE BRETON. 
With Lilustrations by Simon Harman Vedder. 

England. Grorer Epear Monreomery. 
Iliustrated by E. F. Skinuer. 

Lee of Virginia. Part I. Henry Tyree xt. 
With Portraits of the Confederate Generals, &c. 


St. Ives. Chaps. 25-27. 
The late ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
With Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton. 


July. A. L. Buppen (Ada Bartrick Baker). 
Lilustrated by W. B. Robinson. 


Sport of the Month: Yachting. 
R. 8S. PALMER. 
With Full-page Illustratious by George Roller. 


The Man Who Intervened. 
KOBEKT HICHENS. 
With Illustrations by Arthur Jule Goodman, 


Religion. Rev. Epwarp Srums, M.A. 
Illustrated by H. Cole. 


**Labour and Sorrow.” “Ras.” 
The Scissors. Rev. A. Capes TarBo.tTon 


A Voleanie Valve. W. L. Aupen. 
Iliustrated by Anthony Fox. 


Pan. Cuarues T. Lustep 
Illustrated by H. Cole. 


A Fastidious Woman. « LusmMorE.” 
With Ulustrations by Hounsom Byles. 


From a Cornish Window. 
A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 
With Thumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zangwill. 


The Humours of the Month. 
Exquisitely Illustrated by the Leading Artists. 


Orrices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOOTING, &c.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN'S 
wher meee THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 


ESTABLISH:D 1849, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








NOW READY, Eighth Year of Publication. 
Crown 8vo, over 1,000 pp., scarlet cloth gilt, price 53, 


BURDETT’S 
HOSPITALS AND CHARITIES, 
1897. 

BEING THE YEAR-BOOK OF PHILANTHROPY. 


Containing a review of the Position and Require- 
ments of the Voluntary Charities, and an Exhaustive 
Record of Hospital Work for the year. It will a!so 
be found to be the most useful and reliable Guide to 
British, Colonial, and American Hospitals, Dis- 
pensaries, Nursing and Convalescent Institutions and 
Asylums. 


Edited by HENRY C. BURDETT. 


** The ideal of what a work of reference ought to 
be.” —Times. 

‘‘The standard work upon all points which relate 
to Charities.”—Daily Telegraph, 

*‘An invaluable handbook for all engaged in 
philanthropic work.”—St, James’s Gazette, 


London: 
THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS, Limited, 
28 & 29 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.O. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Olaret 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND 6€0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


83, 


17s. 9s, 6d. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS OOCOA. 


..? ? 3’*s 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCO A 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Elec*ric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





N ORTHERN ASSURANOR 
COMPANY. Estas.isHFp 1836, 
London : Aberdeen: 
1 Moorgate Street. 1 Union Terrace, 
Accumulated Funds, £4,893,000, 

The SIXTY-FLRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEET. 
ING of this Comvany was held within their house st 
Aberdeen on FRIDAY, June 11th, 1897, when th 
D rectors’ Report was presented. ? 

The followmg is a summary of the Report ro 


ferred to :— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT, 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
£700,007 4s, 10d., showing a decrease of £32,683 8, 1d, 
in comparison with those of the previous year, 

The LOSSES amounted to £399,556 1s, 3d., or 5741 
per cent. of the premiums. 

The EXPENSHS OF MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) 
came to £236,111 12s. 4d., or 33°7 per cent. of the 


premiums, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—The new assurances 
during the year reached in the agyrezate the sum ot 
£14),430. Thess new assurances yielded annual 
premiums amounting t» £16,435 8s. 7d., and single 
premiums amounting to £2,349 33. 10d. 

The TOTAL INCOME of the year (including 
interest) was £552,939 15s. 1d. ” 

The CLAIMS amounted to £148,547 2s. 9a, 

The EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were limited to 10 per cent. of ths 
premiums received. 

ANNUITY BRANCH —The sum of £46,207 lls. 81, 
was received for annuities granted during the year, 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £3,162,288 14s. 7d, 

The Report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved that the total amount to be distributed 
amongst the shareholders for the year 1896 be 
£90,000, being dividend of £2 53. per share, and 
bonus of 15s. per share, 

Lonpon Boarn or Directors, 
Colonel Robert Baring, 
H. Cusmo O. Bonsor, Esq., M.P, 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. 
Henry Charles Hambro, Esq. 
Wn. E. Hubbard, Esq. 
Ferdinand M. Huth, Ksq. 
Henry James Lubbock, Esq. 
Charles James Lucas, Esq. 
William Wa'kinshaw, Esq. 
Right Hon. Sir A'gernon West, K.0,B. 
SxcretaRr—R. W. Lowe. 
Fire DEPARTMENT. 

W. Mannering, Home Superintendent. 
Jos, Fowler, Foreign Superintendent, 
Lirk DEPARTMENT—F., Laing, Actuary. 

GENERAL MANAGER OF THE Company—H. E, Wilson, 

Copies of the Report, with the whole accounts of 
the Com»any for the year 1896, may ba obtained from 
any of the Company’s offices or agencies. 





HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital + £1,590,000 
Reserve Fund ... 750,000 
R.serve Liability 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made tothe 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
wich may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 
Bt Sse BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS&., Ohancery Laue, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balancez, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHAKES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full partiow 
lars, pott-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOCRAPHY.” 
On June 26th, 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Volume LI. (SCOFFIN—SHEARES of 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
Volume I. was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 


By LORD ARMSTRONG, C.B., F.R.S., LL.D. 
With Autotype Plates, imperial 4to, £1 10s. net. 


ELECTRIC MOVEMENTS IN AIR 


AND WATER. With Theoretical Inferences, By Lorn ArmstronG, C.b., 


F.R.S., LL.D., &. Ty? 
“One of the most remarkable contributions to physical and electrical know- 
ledge that have been made in recent years...... The illustrations are produced in 
a superb manner, entirely worthy of so remarkable a monograph.” — Limes. 


With Portraits and a Preface by Sir EDWARD B. MALET, 
G.0.B,, G.C.M.G., &c., demy 8vo, 16s, 


GABRIELE VON BULOW, 


DAUGHTER OF WILHELM VON HUMBOLDT. A Memoir Compiled 
from the Family Papers of Wilhelm von Humboldt and his Children, 1791- 
1837. Translated by Crara NoRDLINGER. 

“Miss Nordlinger’s excelleut trauslation gives English readers an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with a very charming personality, and of following the 
events of a life which was bound up with many interesting incidents and phases 
of English history.”—Times. 

“The translator has done her work well. The letters which the volume con- 
tains rank high in their order of composition, and are historically valuable.” 
—Daily News, 


ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC, 


QUEEN OF SPAIN: her Life, Reign, and Times, 1451-1504. By M. Lz 
Baron DE NErvo. Translated from the Original French by Lieut,-Celouel 
TempLe-WesT (Retired). With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12-. 6d. 


BENGAL DURING THE GREAT FAMINE OF 1770 DESCRIBED BY 
EYE-WITNESSES. 
NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE ANNALS OF RURAL 


BENGAL, From Official Records and the Archives of Native Families, By 
Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.1., C.1.E., LL.D., &c. 


UNCLE BERNAC. By A, Conan Doyts. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 68, 
“*Uncle Bernac’ is a masterpiece. This memory of the Empire will make 
the most immortally interesting of human beings, Napoleon, live and move and 
speak within the knowledge of every one who reads its,”— World, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS.|J ASMIN: Barber, Poet, 
With 9 Steel Portraits and 342 En- Philanthropist. 4s, 
cravings on Wood, 5 vols., 7s, 6d. 














each, 

6s. each. 
LTE loess tee one|SELP-HELP, | THRIFT. 
2s. 6d. CHARACTER. | DUTY. 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer. | LIFE AND LABOUR. 
An Autoblography, Lilustrated, 6s. INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S., | INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 


the Great Artistic Potter: his Per- 


sonal History. With Portrait,}| THOMAS EDWARD: Scotch 


crown 8vo, 6s, Naturalist. Illustrated by Sir 


THE |HUGUENOTS : their George Reid, P.R.S.A. 
e' a : d 
dustries in’ England and Ireland. |ROBERT DICK : Geologist 


Crown 8yo, 7s, 6c. and Botanist. Illustrated, 12s, 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 
“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”’—Standard, 
“A very interesting series,’’—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SIX NOVELS WORTH READING. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORRICE BUCKLEB.” 


THE PHILANDERERS. 
By A. E. W. MASON. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WORLD.—“ One of the most interesting novels we have met fora long time.” 





BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ It has a mature imaginative power which stamps it as a nove 
of a higa order.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 


MY RUN HOME. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FALL OF A STAR: 
A NOVEL. 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—" Its interest is breathless aud cumulative from the 
first to the last.” 


THE SECRET OF 
SAINT FLOREL. 


By JOHN BERWICK. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OBSERVER.—"‘A capital romance, and well worth reading.” 














12mo, 68. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN, 
Author of “ Summer in Arcady,” &. 


DIAL (Chicago).—" Hardly since Hawthorne have we had such pages as the 
best of these.” 





12mo, 3s. 6d. 


THE PORT OF MISSING SHIPS, and other 


Stories of the Sea. By Joun R. SPEaRs. 





Illustrated, 8vo, 10s, net. 


THE YEW-TREES OF GREAT BRITAIN 


AND IRELAND. By Joun Lows, M.D. Ed., Honorary Physician to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, &., &c. 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 


POEMS. By Louisa SHorzt. With Memoir, 


an Appreciation by Frepsric Harrison, and a Portrait. Crown 8vo, 


3s, 6d, net. 
EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS :— 


** These noble verses have thought, passion, fancy and music.” 

—Mr. Frepreric Harrison. 
“The poem is a moonsketch, a breath of pure melcdy...... reminding one of a 
night scene by the sea; a beautiful poem.”—Mr. George MEREDITH. 
**T have read the poem...... with no surprise at finding it very beautiful and 
touching.”—Mr. BrowNIna. 
“The fruits of her poetic gift were few; but they are fine, and the regret of 
many will be that she nad not been impelied to write more...... The Mem jir by 
her sister and Mr. Harrison’s Appreciation serve well to bring out the beautiful 
character of Louisa Shore.’’— Glasgow Herald. 
‘**Trene’s Dream’ has much of the ethereal beauty of ‘ Alastor ’ with some of 
the ‘ wood notes wild’ of ‘ As You Like it’ and ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’...... 
In ‘Olga’ the assassination scene shows real dramatic force and reminds us of 
Browning’s best work.”—Journal of Education. 
‘The character of ‘Olga’ is splendidly conceived and the conflict in her soul 
is portrayed in a masterly manner.”—Bristol Mercury. 
“‘ Here we huve a volume of poems of quite exceptional merit, the product of a 
really imaginative mind.”—Ilustrated London News. 
“‘The Elegies in this volume deserve the praise they won from Mr. Browning, 
Mr. Meredith, and Mr. Gladstone. But the fragmentary dramas suggest far 
higher achievement...... and we feel defrauded...... Her touch is firm and sure, her 
phrases fall of an original imagination. She was, as Mrs. Browning says of 
George Sand, ‘a large-brained woman and large-hearted man,’ and that in a 
sense wholly pleasing.”’—Daily Chronicle, 














London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London. 
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FIFTH THOUSAND now ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, 


FROM 1880 TO THE DIAMOND JUBILEE: 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, MP. . 


“Mr, McCarthy is bis own and only rival, Remembering the fascination of 
his earlier volumer, my Baronite came to a study of this conclusion of the 
watter with some apprehension. He finds that the historian has kept his very 
best wine till the last.....8ome of the characterisations of public men are marvels 
uf accuracy, models of style.”—Punch. : 

‘* 1t deals with events in the author’s old inimitable way. His hand has lost 
nothing of its cunning...... e touch is still as light and as sure as ever...... 
Nothing can surpass the ease of Mr. McCarthy's narrative style—his way of 
winding into his subject, and taking the reader with him in sustained interest 
to its ciose,”’—Daily News. 

“* We anticipate that this volume will be thabook of the season......Everybody 
who begins to read it will wish to finish it.”—Daily Chronicle. . 

*- Like the preceding volumes, the supreme value of the book lies in its readable- 
ness......Mr. McCarthy's pen has lost little, if anything, of its deftness and grace, 
as his spirit has lost nothing of its sweet and geniality.”—Scotsman. i 

“The new volume has most of the merits which have made the preceding 
volumes a standard work. ‘he interest never flags.”—Westminster Gazette. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 28s. 


HISTORIC STUDIES IN VAUD, 
BERNE, AND SAVOY. 


By General MEREDITH READ. 
With 31 Full-page Illustrations. 

** One is gratefal for so vivid a peep into the past. It illuminates our know- 
tedge of the lives of Gibbon and Rousseau and Voltaire. It is to be wished that 
sll Americans who settle in Europe would turn their leisure to as good account 
as General Read.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“ General Read has — no pains or labour in the cataloguing, elucidating, 
amd illustrating of his finds in this Lausanne ‘ treasure-house’,,,...Three great 
l.terary names stand out from this record, and have fresh light thrown upon 
them—those namely of Rousseau, of Voltaire, and of Gibbon....... Among its many 
illustrations are portraits, here first published, of Gibbon and others, and an 
admirable series of silhouettes of figures in Lausanne society by the hand of 
Geerze Deyverdun.”—Scotsman. 

“‘1t is a most learned, conscientious performance.....A large portion is devoted 
4. Voltaire and Rousseau and Gibbon’s residence, friendships, and correspon- 
«ence at Lausanne.”—Echo, 


THE NEW “JUBILEE” STORY.—Crown 8vo, decorated cover, ls. 


‘GOD SAVE THE QUEEN!” a Tale of ’37. 


By Auten Upwarp, Author of * The Prince of Balkistan,” &c. 














To be ready immediately, Crown 8vo, ls. 


WAR AND A WHEEL: the Greco-Turkish 


War as Seen from a Bicycle. By WiL¥rEeD PotLock. With a Map. 


A FOUNTAIN SEALED. By Sir Watrer 


Besant, Author of “ All Sortsand Conditions of Men.” With a Frontispiece 
by H. G. Burgess. Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

It is one of the most delightful love stories which we have read this year. 
The grace of the minuet is in its stately and yet gay and easy style. Dainty and 
sweet in itself, the tale is also daintily and sweetly told......It is altogether a 
beautiful story.”—Datly Mail. 

“ The idyllic story is put into the mouth of the Quakeress who was almost a 
Que-n. It is told with all the wealth of picturesqueness and quaintness which 
sir Walter t can infuse into a period of history he is fond of utilising for 
his novels,” —Scotsman, 


NULMA: an Anglo-Australian Romance. By 


Mrs. OamPBett Praxp, Author of ‘Mrs, Tregaskiss,” &c. Orown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 

** after all, the charm in her books is that they are bits of real life. You can 
always picture the characters, and they always behave like human beings—very 
charming human beings for the most part...... There is plenty of room for any 
number of pretty, wholesome, picturesque stories like ‘ Nulma.’”—Literary World. 

“We can recommend ‘ Nilma’ as a thoroughly enjoyable story. Mrs. Praed, 
possibly as the result of her collaboration with Mr. Justin McCarthy, has 
learned to give a very pretty flavouring of actuality to her stories by introducing 
a remi-politi kground into her romance.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“*Nilma’ is simply delightful......Nilmsa, totally different from Mrs, 
Tregaskiss in character, circumstances, and destiny, is as living and as 
interesting as she......The incidental people are admirable, and the book 
abounds in good things, most, too, when the girlish heroine is talking—surely 
a triumph for a novelist.”— World, 


CARLTON PRIORS. By Jounn Srarrorp, 


Author of “‘ Doris and I.” Orown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 

“The materials of the story......are woven with unusual taste and skill, and 
with a literary touch marked by great delicacy and refinement.”’—Scotsman. 

“Mr. Stafford has come on very much since his early effort, ‘ Doris and I,’ and 
* Carlton Priors’ should do much for his reputation,”—Bookman, 

“It contains a very pleasing and interesting story, and one that promises 
better things from the same pen.”—Athenazum. 

“The whole thing is distinctly pleasing in tone, and the author writes 
excellent English.”—Black and White. 


HIS DEAD PAST. By C. J. Wis. 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 
** A well-told story of English life with a spice of romance in it, and not a few 
fine touches......Every character in the book is well drawn.’’—Scotsman, 














Crown 


8vo, silk cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKs 


RIE’S DIARY. By Anne Coarzs, 


Crown 


“It is prettily and simply told, and there is genuine pathos in the closing 


scenes,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 





A NINETEENTH-CENTURY MIRACLE, 


By “ZZ” (Lovuts Zanewiti). Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘Mr. Zangwill interests, mystifies, perplexes, and finally startles the reader 


in his remarkable story.”—Scotsman. 





THE LAST ENTRY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


By W. Crark Russztz, 


“A rattling good salt-water yarn.”—Daily Mail. 





RECENT S!X-SHILLING NOVELS, 
SEBASTIANTS SECRET. By S. E. Watizn, 


With 9 Full-page Illustrations. 


LOVICE. By Mrs. Huncerrorp, Author of 


“ Molly Bawn,” &c. 


BEYOND THE PALE: an Irish Romance, 


(A “Times Novel.”) By B. M. Onoxer, Author of “‘ A Family Likeness,” 


&c. Second Edition. 


WITH THE RED EAGLE: a Romance of 


the Tyrol. By Wint1am WESTALL. 


Third Edition. 





THE CHRONICLES OF MICHAEL DANE. 


VITCH, of the Russian Secret Service. By Dick Donovan, Author of “A 
Detective’s Triumpbs.” Crown me pwc vas 3s. 6d. 


“*Dick Donovan has produced a muc. 


better detective story than any that we 
have previously had from his pen...... Some excellent puzzles and mysteries 
As a sequel to the Danevitch tale he gives us a longer story, ‘The Clue of the 


Hand,’ which is exceptionally strong.””—Speaker, 





HIS EXCELLENCY (Eugéne Rougon). By 


Emrte Zota. With Preface by E. A, VIZETELLY. Oro wn 8v0, cloth extra, 3, 
“While its human interest is absorbing from first to last, it has also much 
of the importance of an historieal document.”—Sco tsman, 





POPULAR EDITION OF MARK TWAIN’S WORKS 
Orown 8yvo, blue cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 


MARK TWAIN’S CHOICE WORKS. 
With Life, Portrait, & Lilustrations. 
MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF 
HUMOUR. With 197 Lilustrations. 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. With 
234 [llustrations. 
ROUGHING IT; and THE INNO- 
* CENTS AT HOME. With 200 
lllustrations. 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAW- 
YER. With 111 Illustrations. 
TOM SAWYER ABROAD. With 26 
Illustrations. 

TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE. With 
Photogravare Portrait, 

A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 Illus. 
trations, 





THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER, 
With 190 Illustrations, 

THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. With 
312 Instrations, 

THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLE- 
BESRY FINN. With 174 Illustra. 
ions. 


Shortly. 
THE GILDED AGE. With 212 Ilu:. 
ration 


trations. 
A YANKEE AT THE COURT of KING 
ARTHUR. With 220 Ilostrations, 
{ane 
THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. With 
81 Lilustrations, 
THE £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE. 
PUDD’NHEAD WILSON. With 
Portrait and 6 Illustrations, 





NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 


AT MARKET VALUE. By Grant 
ALLEN, 


*BEYOND THE DREAMS OF 
AVARICE. By Sir Watrer 
BrEsanT. 

RACHEL DENE. 
BucHanan, 

THE CHARLATAN, By Roserr 
Bucuanan and HenrT Murray. 

*MR. JERVIS. By B. M. Croker. 

*THE MYSTERY OF JAMAICA 
TERRACE. By Dick Donovan. 

THE WHITE VIRGIN. By Grorce 
MANVILLE Faesn, 

*LADY PATTY. By Mrs. Hunazr- 
FORD. 


By RosEgt 





MOUNT DESPAIR. By D, Caristiz 
MURRAY, 

SAINT ANN’S. By W. E. Norns, 

A COUNTRY SWEETHEART, By 

RA RvSsELL. 

*THE PHANTOM DEATH. By W. 
OLARK RusseELL. 

*THE GOOD SHIP ‘MOHOCK.’ By 
W. Ciark Russe, 

IN THE FACE OF THE WORLD. 
By Atan St. Aubry. 

*DAGONET ABROAD. By Grones 
R, Sims. 

THE PLUNGER. By Haw ey Smaart. 

THE PRINCE OF BALKISTAN, By 
ALLEN UPWAkgD, 


*,° Marked * may also be had in limp cloth, at 2s. 6d. 





CAVALRY LIFE AND REGIMENTAL 


LEGENDS. By Jonny Strayer Winter. A New Edition, the Two Series in 
One Volume, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





MADAME SANS-GENE. 


By Epmonp LEg- 


PELLETIER, Translated by JouN DE VILLIERS, (Founded on Sardon’s Play.) 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





DICTIONARY OF WORDS, FACTS, AND 


PHRASES. By E.rezer Epwarps. New and Oheaper Edition. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





OLD CORCORAN’S MONEY. By Ricwarp 


Dow.ine. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
.. “The mystery certainly keeps the reader on the qui vive until he has unravelled 
it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





ENGLISH SURNAMES: their Sources and 


Significations. By CuHarLEs WaREING Barpstey, M.A., 


Hon. Canon of 


Cerlisle, Author of “ Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature.” Fifth Edition, 
with a New Preface. Orown 8vo cloth, 7s. 6d. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





———— | 





Lonpon: Printed by Love & Wrmaw (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.0.; and Published by Jonw James Baker, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 


Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at the ““SerctaTor” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 19th, 1897. 
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